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ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. 





From the New York Evening Post. 


This proposal is addressed to the intelligent philanthropists of this 
country. There is dauger that the Restrictive System, under the delu- 
sive name of the American System, may be fixed upon the nation as its 
permanent policy. ‘This system is supported, not by the concert of the 
patriotism and intelligence of the people, but by the clanship of sellish 
interested individuals. ‘Those who have been most efficient in creating 
and sustaining the present system, have acted from motives of selt- 
interest. Acting under this paramount and predominant influence, by 
submitting to burdens which pressed only upon themselves as members 
of the community, to gain advantages peculiar to themselves, by bar- 
gaining, compromising, conceding, bartering the rights of the people, 
they have finally established, so far as it is established, the preseut mis- 
called Protectug System. Those who desire to reform thiv abuse feel, 
aud will act ouly as members of the community. 
retain the abuse are prompted either by individual interest. or by views 
and motives which induce them to prefer the prosperity of portions of 
the community tu that of the entire community. General philanthropy 
is an operating principle in few, and in but a few, generous minds, 
while such a cause as that of the Tariff, wherein the combatant hopes 
that success will benefit hunself, his particular friends, associates, or ad- 
herents, iwspires a ferveut partisan zeal, which enables a combination uf 
a few who are zealous and active, to triumph over the interests of the 
many who are comparatively torpid and inert. 

The Harrisburg Convention was composed of men who sought to 
better their own circumstances, or to attain political power or station, 


else, be the reverse of the Harrisburg Convention. 
men who desire, by undoing what was done by that Convention, to 
benefit the American community—and themselees only as members of 
the American community. 


The country is in a state of thick darkness upon this subject of almost | 


vital importance. The Tariff party, whether by design or contrivance, 
or through the ignorance of the people, has succeeded in rendering the 
unprovements and advance of the age, which were cotemporaneous 


Those who strive to | 


‘not designed for revenue, but for the furthering or promoting the 
/Amencan System. 

| 2d. Whether, if it be contended that the Congress of the United 
States does possess such right, aud that Congress has the power, ander 
and by the Constitution, to impose duties for the sole aud substantive 
object of supporting or upholding the Awerican System, it is not the 





laws imposing taxes upon the public, that the Legislature shall not be, 
| as it now assuines to be, the sole, exclusive, and tinal judge of its own 
| powers ; but that, in regard to its excess of powers, and making uwnwar- 

ranted exactions upon the people, the acts of Cougress—like all other 
| questions of right—sba!l be judged of by the proper constitutional ju- 
dicial tribunal; and, in the jast resort, by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States. So far, redress cannot be withheld with any show of 
justice. “The laws, as they now stand, are in mockery of the Constitu- 
|tion; fur they purport to be passed in pursuance of the Constitution. 
| Courts of justice cannot, by the rules of evidence, receive evidence 
Which, if it were admissible, would show that the tax of the 19th May, 
/}S28, is, under the Constitution, null and void. 


people of the United States. ‘This very important part of the discus- 
sion, it 1s hoped, will attract the attention, not only of the medical 
‘faculty, but of the public at large. 
jany thing like a due consideration of this part of the subject, to which 
thuse who advocate and uphold the Restrictive System have paid little 
or no attention. Upon examination, it will probably appear that the 


tendency of the Tariff is to abridge the term of human life in the United | 


States, although it is not to be supposed that any accurate estimate on 


shall have been made upon two different periods of time, in one of 
which the Restrictive System existed, and in the other of which it did 
not exist. Those who, in ignorance or presumption, are disposed to 
disregard this aspect of the case, should wait to hear what may be said 
in regard to it hereafter. It is to be hoped that an inquiry as to the 
effects of the Restrictive System upon the health of the people, or 
especially of the poor, will be set on foot, and prosecuted with zeal, and 


| that much valuable information inay be obtained on this point—certainly 
, not of ininor importance—not only from the gentlemen of the medical 


faculty, but from others who take au interest in the subject of the public 
health. 


‘ : 2 ‘ . ! 
imperative daty of the legislative body so to remodel and frame the 


od. The effects of the Restrictive System upon the health of the | 


Volumes would be necessary tor | 


| this head can be obtained at the present time, nor uoul observations | 
without knowing, or, if they knew, without regarding the interests of | 


the country. The proposed Convention should herein, ag in all things | 
It should consist of | 


. OAS ERA A 
| =- 4th. 


States entirely by taxes on articles wanted for use aud consumption, 
equitable in its eflect and operation upon the poor? Is it just or expe- 


Government—and ts not the present mode of imposing the national 
taxes, on the same principle as an equal poll tax, imposing two dollats a 
j head upon each man, Woman, and child throughout the United States, 
} with ouly this exception, that, as young children consume fewer articles, 
} and, of course, fewer imported articles, than grown persons, they pay 
'asmallertax? ¢ dught not the rich, as such, to bear suine proportion of 
ithe national burden ? 

15. What would be the increased degree of know ledge in regard to 
| public affairs, and the principles of political economy, in case the citi- 
izens of the United States paid a direct and visible tax, instead of an 
| indirect and invisible tax to the support of the Government? Ae it is, 
} uot one in ten thousand who support the present system, knows, or eax 
guess within fifty per cent. what it costs him. What amount of unne- 
cessary expenditure would be retrenched, if the attention of the public 
Were excited to the disbursements of the Government, aud, especially, 
what would be the increase of knowledge in the people, and economy 
in the Government, if the national expenses were paid by small direct 
itaxes? 





itth. To obtain information concerning the value of the public 
jlands, and the prices that could be obtained for them. These lands, 
instead of being nearly valueless, and hable to be sacrificed and given 
away, as they now are, would be mvaluable if no obstructions wero 
putin the way of foreign, and especially European emigrants or pur- 
chasers. None can tell the difference between inclination to purchase 
when the purchaser can bring his furniture, farming implements, aud 
whatever he may choose to bring into the country, without paying ex- 
actions at the custom-house; nor what would be the inducement of 
persons of property and character to settle in owr country, if they could 
procure Ue supplies to which they had been. accustomed from home, 
without paving, as it were, a penalty to the Government for bringing 


itheir property into the country. 

| 7th. What would be the effeet of abelishing or diminishing the 
| Tariff upon the prices of farms, and the facility of selling them, and 
getting pay in money in the United States? 


Isth. How does the Tariff affect the agricultural interest, with re- 





1fO. BOQ. 
Is the present mode of collecting the revenue of the United 


dient to exempt property wholly from contributing to the enppert of 


with the Tariff, and more than counteracted its retarding influence, It would be no slight inquiry which should enable the public 


subservient to the cause of restriction. The state of public opinion, in| simply to ascertain how far the Tariff operates to render physicians, 
regard to the restrictive policy. which upholds the present Tariff, is ac- 


spect to farming implements, a market fer produce, and the prices of 
fevery thing which the farmer consumes 7” 





cordant to, and 
opinion in the State of New York, supposing that it had apheld the 


steamboat monopoly upon its waters—that the price of a passaze in a | the Christian maxim, “ Do unto others as you would that they should | 


and especially surgeons, less capable to be useful in their professions. | 
na level with, what would have been the public | 


4th. The morality of the Tariff—whetber it be not an unjust inter- 


! ‘ ‘ ‘ “ ‘ , 
| ference with the rights of property, or whether it be in conformity with 


steamboat, between New “ork and Albany, was now five dollars, and | do unto you.” 


that this great reduction from the former price was attributed to the | 


Sth. How far the practice of smaggling prevaik in this country, and 


legislation of the State of New York enacting and sustaining the steam- | how far it is likely to be extended, if the Restrietive System shall be 


boat monopoly. 
so much less then that which has been effected by free competition, 
would be ascribed to the steamboat mouopoly, upon the same principles of 
reasoning whereby the reduction in the prices of articles affected by the 
Tariff, is now ascribed to the operation of the laws of Congress consti- 
tuting the Tariff. 

The Tariff system implies ignorance of nature, and tends to perpetu- 
ate that ignorance. ‘To obtain and diffuse information, in the hope that 
it will lead to the most beneficial reform: which it is in the power of the 
National Legislature to make, is the main object ef the proposed 
Convention. 

The subject, considering it m reference to the oe and nature 


of man, is infinite. None but the all-perfect and infinte mind can per- 


The reduction of the price of passage in steamboats, | continued. 


' 
; 


' 


' 


ceive ali the connections, bearings, and consequences,of a law, which | 


operates to prevent the exportation or importation of a single article. 
The operation of auy restrictive system is to do evil—yet more to 
prevent the doing of good. ‘The extent of its operation, it ix not given 
man to know. 
petent, either to anticipate, or subsequently to ascertain any but a very 
minute proportion of the evil done, or the good prevented, by a system 
which interposes artificial barriers to prevent the free exchange of the 


products of the earth, or of human industry. Ne legislator can form any | 


upproximating estimate, either previously or subsequently, how much 
any restrictive law counteracts the beneficent intention of the all-wise 
Creator. 
variety of soil, climate, and production. 
with the means of wealth and subsistence. Ile has given to man ca- 
pacities which enable him to avail himself of these stores of wealth in- 


exhaustible. God, through nature, teaches man that human intercourse | to make roads, canals, or any other internal improvements im the coun- | 


should be free and unrestricted—and the legislator acts as if it were his 


office to set up partition walls to prevent the diffusion of the blessings | 


and comforts intended by the Father of mankind for his children. 


of man to avail himselfofthem. ‘Taking warning, therefore, from the 
presumption of the restrictive patty, the frends of the liberal and benefi- 
cent system of Free Trade, do not venture to ennmerate the advantages 
which they anticipate may result from the abolition or modification of 
the existing Tariff in this country. 

All that it is now considered proper or expedient to do, is to invite the 
friends of good goverument, and of their country—or such of them as 
may be able and disposed to do so—to meet at some place and time to be 
hereafter appointed, to consult together for the public good in 1egard to 
the main question of real importance which now agitates the public mind. 

It as not advisable, nor indeed possible, to state beforehand, all the 
questions which may be proposed for discussion at the contemplated 
Convention. One object of the Convention will be to prepare a peti- 
tion or memorial, to be addressed to the next Congress, for the purpose 
of obtaining a modification or repeal of the existing Tariff. 

It may not be amiss to enumerate beforehand some of the most promi- 
nent topics in relation to this nnportant subject, upon which it is desira- 


ble te procure as much and as accurate information as possible, to be | 


ineorporated with the memorial to be presented to the vext Congress. 
The case is such, that the friends of reform, and of the Constitution, 

ean either procure the required redress, or put the National Legislature 

in the wrong for withholding justice. ‘This will be sufficiently apparent 


to those who now uphold the present system, and desire to jndge of it | 


upon its merits, if only the following considerations shall be plainly and 

fairly stated to and considered by Members of Congress and their 

constituents. ped ne 
lst. The right of Congress, under the Constitution of the United 


God has richly and bountifally endowed the earth with every | 
He has filled the waters also | 


No legislator ever was competent, or ever will be com- | 
. . . . . ‘ ry . 
nation, which it is the professed object of the Tariff to give. 
, . 


How much of the revenue is lost by smuggling, and is in 
danger of being lost hereafter; and how far the ofence of smuggling, 
under a system where the duties are not wanted for the support of 
Government, is any thing more than what the lawyers term malam pro- 
hibitum—that is, an offence against the law of the laud, not an offence 
in foro conscientia, or against the law of God. 

Gth. llow far the progress of society is retarded by the Tariff in ilns 
country, and, especially, how mach the share of commodities, or the 
proportion of comforts or means of subsistence, which each man can ob- 


unportant. It will lead to details of which those who passed that 
famous act had no knowledge, and probably have no conception. It 
certainly should not be entrusted solely to the advocates of restrivtion to 
prosecute this mquiry. 

7th. How far an act which prevents the importation of an article, 
prevents the exportation of an article of correspondent value, and how 
much our Tariff operates to prevent our citizens trom obtaming occu- 


many new, and now unknown, modes of industry and profitable oceu- 


pation, would spring up, and stimulate and reward mdustry, in conse- 
The beneficial results, | 


quence of opening our ports to foreign nations. 
in this respect, of a reform in our present system, would probably be 


' 
_ greater than even the enthusiastic friends of Free Trade anticipate. x 
Sth. The effect of this bargaining system upon the character of the | 


members of the National Legislature, and apon the standard of morals 
Mth. The right of the National Legislature, under the Constitution, 


trv. this being one of the objects of the American Svstem. 


by the same sum of 


men, who expecta return for the capital invested. Under this head it | 
know, the present cash value of the different works which have been | 
carried on bv the Government. More than one hundred millions of 
dollars have been expended, under the American System, upon public | 
works; and, if the proposed Convention could obtain information as 


many of them are of any value to the nation—what is their separate and | 
conjoint value—for how much less contractors could have constructed | 
these works—some impression may be made upon the publie mind upon | 
the question of the propriety of permitting our rulers at Washington to | 
go Gutof their sphere, and becoming factotums for the Union. | 

lith. The effect and influence of the Tarif to make a market for | 
slaves, to increase the number of slaves, and to perpetuate the state of | 
slavery. The documents presented by the planters of Louisiana to | 
| Congress give much valuable information upon ‘his very bnportant | 
| branch of this most important subject. Additional investigation may 
co-operate with the statements made by the planters themselves, to | 
make an impression on the public mind, by showing how the two para- 
mount evils of the country support aud sustain each other; and at least | 
make it apparent that those who oppose slavery should not uphold the | 
Tariff, by which slavery is upheld. ‘ 

12th. How does the Restrictive System operte to prevent the | 
progress of education in the country, and the advance of literature and | 
the arts and sciences ? 

13th. Is it or is it not practicable, at some future time, to pay the | 





a 





. a 
expenses necessary for the support of Government, out of our public | 
States, to lay any tax or duty which is not wanted for revenue, and is | lands, either from rents or a fund raised by sales” 


ee ee - ee 


How | 


ee 


would be well to obtain, from those who may have opportunities to | 


to the preservation, present state, and condition of these work:—how | 


| 


1%h. Will it or will it not result frem the continvance of the Tariff, 


that our manufactures, except as to a few goods of particular kinds, occa- 
} sional adventures, will be excluded from foreign markets? Will not our 
' 

! 


Tariff, in course of time, force manufactares that will supersede ours ia 
foreign markets, in the Canadas, or elsewhere, where living is as cheap 
as in this country ? 

20th. What is the effect of the Tariff tocause scarcity of money? 
‘The mines in Sonth America will soon be worked again, and probably 
be more productive than before; their proceeds will rather go to Great 
Britain than come to this country. Jhis is stated merely as a sampie 
of the effects of the Tarif. ‘The tariff party seem scarcely conscious that 
all,or nearly all,our money,comes inio the country in return for exports. 

2ist. What is the dead loss oecasioned by the Tariff operating on 
other articles than those on which the money ts levied, or, in other 
words, how much more does the Tariff compel the people to pay than 


ithe Government gets ? 
tain by a day's labor in ths country, 1s diminished by the effect and | 
| operation of the Act of Congress of May 19, 182. ‘This inquiry is all- | 


22d. What will be the effect, in regard to the ultimate vaiae and de- 


cree of perfection in public improvements, M the wealth mow extracted 
by invisible means by the Tariff, were to acoumulate in the hands of 


ithe people, and the improvements required were made when and 


where wanted, by persons competent to make them as private specu- 
lations ? 
23d. What wonld be the average saving per year of a family in the 


icentral State of Pennsylvania, which now expends five hundree dol- 


lars a year, if'a small direct tax were substitated for the present system ? 

24th. Whether any, and if any what estimate can be made of the 
diminished value of the work done in one working day througbout the 
United States by reason of the existing Tarifi ? 

That the result of the labor in the country—or the value of the work 
done—is less than would Se produced by the same labor, in case tke 
rariff were abolished, is quite evident. hk is unfortunate that the 
amount or value of the labor lost or rendered unproductive, is not a 


| ° - . . 
| subject of accurate calculation: but some approximating estimate may 
in this country. 


be made, which will show the real tendency and effect of a system whica 


25 


th. Must there not be a great improvement in our own manufae- 


' itures, by repealing the duties which are charged upon them, and the 
10th. ‘The proportion of benefit which results from the outlay of | stimulus of a free competition with foreign manifactures. so that by de- 
| money under the direction, control, patronage, or management of tite 
To state all the benefits to be derived from free intercourse, it wonld Government, as compared with the result obtained 
be necessary to know ail the powers and capacities of nature, and also | money, expended for the same objects, by cautious, 


creasing the price of machinery and materials, and increasing the 


efficiency of labor, we should be able to compete on equal terms 
shrewd, economical | 


with those against whom our mannfacturers now ask protection ? 
26th. Would not the repeal of the present Tarifl, and the substitu- 
tion of the system of Free Trade—considering our exemption from 


_deitt, and our advantages and capacities for manufacturing, compared 
with any European rival—enable us to ¢ <tend our manufactures, sell 


more abroad, employ more of our own people at home, and bring 
more money into the country ? 

27th. Will not the plan or system now pursued by a combination in 
the mannufaciering States. to force the citizens of the States which do 
not mannfactare to purchase goods manufactured in the manufacturing 
States, if persisted in against remonstrances, justify a peaceable seces- 
sion from the Union, upon the ground that it was not one of the objects 
or intents of the Union, to force the citizens of the nen-manufacturing 
States to purchase goods made in the manufacturing States ? 

28th. Is there, or is there not, danger of a civil war from the con- 
tinnance of the present "Tariff, if the laws which constitute the Tariff 
remain in their present state, whereby Courts of Justice-are precluded 


from ascertaming or deciding whether the said laws are, or are not, 


warranted by the Constitation of the United States? There is no le- 
gal mode of ascertaining whether Congress had a right to pass the act 
of the 19th May. 1828, or, in other words, the legahty of that act. 

In case war shall ensne, who will be in the nght, and whe in the 
wrong’? "This question must finally be decided by a tribunal not influ- 
enced by possion or party spirii—not under any delusion—bet which 
will judge jast judgment. 

In the ordinary laxity of language, the inquiry is infinite. This com- 
munication is not further protracted, because it is found that a very 
long article does not reeeive attention. The above is but a sketch of 
the subject A LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY. 
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ass Banner of the Constitution. 
= a ATE = 
. ' RINCIPLES OF FREE TRADE | so susceptible of improvement? It has thus been demonstrated that a THE MONKEY SYSTEM. a 
THE P : ; very valuable education, an education which shall comprise instruction COLLECTION OF OBJECTIONS AND THE ANSWERS bor 
ENJOINED BY THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. san tho Gamntatenttiiees iat the most important sciences, may be scquir : ' . : ANS " 
ee , ed before a child is enough to be profitably employed im muscular , pilin 4 
Ertract from a Sermon delivered at the “are of the - aoc de labor, and even while the ms of it on be ge to on ote Published at the office of the Westminster Review. — 
‘Sunday Scho Ynion, at Philadelphia, May 24, 15995 ©Y | It has thus been made the interest of every ove in the neighborhood | ,, ' | tee Ce 
Paap Woreai ae, President of Brown Universuly. jof an Iufant School, to give his children at least so much education as i. [That the monkey who steals froin his brother monkey infliets an far 
may be communicated there. And if I be not much mistaken, the in- | absolute and uncompensated wrong upon the said brother, and bestow » for 
Ps  - - \Tanagers of the American | straction now given to infants in these invaluable nurseries, is more | On him nothing but grimaces in return. But do the agriculturists, by by 
Published at the request of the Board ol anagers | whilosophical. and does more tow ards establishing correct intellectual demanding a fair price for their produce, deprive their countrymen of , 
sankey See ae. | thd eal habits, than was attainable when | was a boy, by children of their property as a robber on the highway empties the pockets of his a 
Soa - dition | 2% of 14 years of age, in grammar schools of no contemptible estimation. | victim? As well might it be said that the clouds of heaven, which ex- be 
Important changes have of late taken place in the physica] condition | Allow me also to suggest an improvement which, though not yet m hale water from the earth, leave it exhausted, dry, and fruitless, instead ec 
of man — ’ | practice, must soon follow in the train of the others of which I have spoken. | of returning in refreshing showers and vivifyimg all creation. }—Morn- out 
The natural wealth of every man consists in his power to ar | 1 allude to the application of the science of education to the teaching of | mg Post, Dec. 30, 1°29. seq 
This every man, ina greater or less degree, possesses. he less nu- | the operative arts. At present. a boy spends frequently seven years in A. [What the inonkey steals. is what he takes without com- reu 
merous class. in addition to the power to labor, possesses, also, yf an acquiring atrade. His instructor, though a good practical artist, IS) pensation, not what is got back from him. The agriculturist | 
oe of na. 4 he ge ogeagaschanaeinat ee ey ea — wee oo phen) 2 ane ae onto insists on taking OUs., and gives back what could be got for but 
hecomes richer, that is, he is able to c . — oubtthat a man, witha knowledge of mechanical art, Who s ; ) 1 ey ee : i 
objects, which may grauty his desires. But this change is principally i a oa cache ~ teaching. it, might, in a few months. communi- 40s. ; the 20s. therefore is what the monkey steals. This 20s. sels 
in favor of the more numerous classes. Capital, the wealth of the rich \eate as much skill as is NOW ‘acquired in as many years. The result is an uncompensated wronye, and we ret nothing but grimaces all 
man, remains stationary; whilst labor, the wealth of the poor Man, | would be. ip the end. far greater excellency of workmanship; and, | 10 return.’ | ' To 
rises in value. Thus the natural tendency of the progress of society | what is still better, much more time for obtaining an education might {The agriculturists do not demand a fair price ; they de- wou 
is, to abolish poverty from the earth. a | be allowed to young men before they devoted themselves to the em-| mand an unfair one. They ‘deprive their countrymen of the den 
That labor is, in fact, becoming more valuable, that is, that itis bet- | ployments of life. _ ,  |difference,’ exactly ‘as a robber on the highway empties the fort 
ter paid, is evident from a comparison of the condition ot the laboring 1 Gee Qe facts, the tendency of the present movements of society pockets of his shetion : except inst seni presents pistol, eae gare 
classes now with their condition a lew years since. Almost every Man) is obvious. It is, to furnish more leisure than formerly to the operative the othe long six-pounde Thad 
among us, may, if he will, command the means of very comfortable eo tetnager society, to furnish them more extensively with the means of 6 a ier a LODE SIX-] 7 , r.] wi sanaien veinale Der 
living. An industrious and virtuous artisan may provide for his famt-| oa tion and to render that education better. ‘They mast, from the (The clouds, as they See Cire Saws ONs., and refresh us Hu: 
ly advantages, which, a few years since, were considered the attributes very nature of things, become both positively and relatively fur richer, by returning the worth of 40s. ] hey bestow the difference then 
only of those above the level of mediocrity. ‘The cause of this caange | 1.4 much better informed than they have ever been before. Now, as}ou those who have the luck to get it; but they do not retura ther 
may be easily stated. Labor is valuable to the employer in proportion social power is in the ratio of intelligence and wealth, the astonishing | it to the place they took it from.—This is the Burke fraud :— they 
to the amount of results that it will accomplish. Now, it 1s Wee ROWE, progress of the more numerous classes, in both these respects, must be | not him of Edinburgh; the other.] “— 
that, within the last fifty years, increased skill has rendered human producing more radical changes in the fabric of society than were wit-| 9 {That our political economists look with wonderous complacency said 
labor vastly more productive than ever it was before. A grouter nessed even at the period of the Protestant Reformation. sa ae ~~ omg fap. tenets ' that 
. 5 myer y ow | wefore. be reserved to the ene ote ant tes cee Te at the ruin of the agriculturists, which would be the consequence of a | 
smount of the product of his labor may, therefore, But these changes are going forward with accelerated rapidity in our Free Trade in corn. ‘That a new impulse being given to our Birming- ut 
operative, whilst the capitalist receives, at the same time, a larger imter-| 0 With profuse liberality, a bountiful Providence has scatter- | jam and Sheffield manufactures, the ruin of some classes is to be com- — 
est upon his investment , : ——. ed ¢: ( ay over our territory all the means for the rapid accumula- . nte , . . rad -of mn . — ' ge 
1 4 interesting, also, to observe the manner in which this increased vwgee wena gwd do csnd aneeinasied abated he peoduction pensated by the prosperity of the rest. |—/b. of E 
value has beep given to human labor. In some cases division of labor of every article of luxury and convenience, stretches through every A. [By ruin, is meant losing what they now take from other case 
has enabled one man to do as much as could otherwise be done by two variety of climate. ‘To peculiar natural advantages of internal commu- people. It means the losses of such monkeys as have been 
hundred. In other, and more numerous cases, a still more graulying nication, we add still greater capubilities of artificial improvement. | accustomed to make themselves comfortable out of their neigh- ‘all 
result has been produced, by the increased skill with which ree WS has The amount of our unappropriated water-power is incalculable ; and in | bors pans. It means, in short. such ruin as is inflicted in all they 
tanght us to einpl »¥ those qualities and relations with which the all-mer- regions where this is less abundant. inexhaustible beds of fuel offer directions by the new police. Ruin against ruin, why are the of F 
ciful God has seen fit to endow the universe around us. The most every facility for the employment of that incomparable laborer, steam. honest men to be ruined to save the others 7] hack 
important of these, are the gravitating power of water, and the expan- This country also presents peculiar facilities for intellectual develope- Rs ph ae . but 
sive force of steam. It is by a most beautiful adaptation of the former, seen: ion p Ketenk imatnations of other countries rather yetard than 3. | Now, admitting that the demand for this species of manufacture is w 
that you, im this city, employ a litte waterfall without cessation, and accelerate the progress of mental cultivation. With us, the absence of would be so wonderfully increased on the Continent, which is extreme- genc 
lmost without cost, to carry the means of cleanliness and health to all legalized he ditary barriers between the different classes of society, | 'Y doubtful, what would become of the home market, the demands of 
\ ; ; —- ‘ conn, | Hl legalized hereditary barriers between the diflerent classe ociety, |? er Ne Pe gal nae ae nara al} [\ 
every family within your borders. In various other parts of our coun presents to every a man powerful inducement to improve himself, which are incomparably Grecter and more important than those of al will 
try, you may behold a single individual, by means of machinery Con-} ) especially his children, to the utmost. In other counties, the the foreign markets together ? ]—J). 
nected with a similar waterfall, executing, with the ehunect pervection, forms of government being unyielding, they do not readily accommo- A. {A farmer might as well be asked, if he is allowed to whi 
what could not otherwise, in the same ume, be performed by many date themaelves to a change in the relations of society. Ours are con-| send his butter and eres to London, what till become of his wot 
hundreds. — ; structed with the express design of being modified, whenever a change | home market? Trust to himself for not sending to London, = 
But specially am I astonished at contemplating the results of steam, in the relation of the social elements shall require it. ‘The history of | unless London is better than his home market. } of t 
that new power which the last half ceutury has placed within the cun- our country, since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, has fur- if : » is aa demand for - anufaetures on the Continent to a 
trol of man. Whether we consider the massiveness of its strength, or nishead ehessinus proof of the truth of these remarks. Every change in | mm ere . ete ae “ = AD iste ob saealinctal : be 1 
the facility of its adaptation, we are equally overwhelmed at the results the form of the State Governments. has been from a leas to a more alter all, there is ee end: and w hat is it the agricu turists ere ’ 
which it promises to ¢onfer upon society. Probably half a million of popular form. This, at least, shows, first, that the power is passing contending for , The home trade will not be spoilt by a foreign wy 
menc yuld hot propel a boat two hundred miles with the speed fiven to trom the hands of the lees numerous to those of the more numerous trade, if there is none. A nil if there isa foreign trade, it can 
it by a dozen workmen with a powerful engine. On the Liverpool we classes of society; aud, second, that there is nothing im the nature of only be because itis better than the home market. ] hein 
Manchester Railroad, two men, with a locomotive engine, cvuld onsty our institutions to prevent its thus passing. It is our duty to provide 4. ['That the grand consideration seems to be wholly overlooked, that y€10 
do the work of a thousand, with a speed hve or six limes as great as that it be wielded by intelligence and virtue. if our agriculturists, glove manufacturers, silk manufacturers, &e., the stea 
human strength could, at its greatest effort, accomplish, Besides this, | hope that sufficient has been said, to show that the period is rapidly | clagses ia constitute in fact the great wealth of the nation, should be is D 
there can be but very little doubt that steam will, at least in Great advancing, when all, but especially the more numerous classes of so- consigned to ruin, other classes would inevitably be involved, and this and 
Britain, supersede the employment of brutes for draft labor, and thus ciety, will enjoy much more leisure for reflection, will be furnished with once powerful Empire lost forever. So much for the narrow views of it 
— ner wea moo of —_ to oo ry — sag oe Ap eamccn a vastly greater amount of knowledge, both of facts and of principles, | ¢oj-disant Economists. }—. And 
numbcrofhuman bemgs. ‘The same kind of result ts in all cases pro-] | Ey ater sellars - » facts inciples with f: sate Es ; oi 
duced, either by the oo of valuable machinery, or by improve- Se, yest cosa eat principles with far greater A. [Tae argument is, that if some sets of men are allowed with 
ment in the means of internal or external commuauication. The in- T = yo us proceed briefly to snatches thn encouragements which to rob all the rest, they will get so rich that the others cannot else 
stances which I have selected are merely intended as specimens of a] 400. gots present, to an effort for the universal diffusion of Chris-|do without them. If * Sixteen-string Jack’ and his fellows (J 
class of agents which Providence has, within a few years, taught us to * woe ay wae spend all they get, ‘the grand consideration’ is stated tape, they 
employ forthe improvement of our condition. It ought also to be dis- 1. ‘The increase of wealth, and especially the consequent increase of | that if they were put down, ‘other classes would ‘inevita- 9. 
tinctly borne in mind, that probably only a very small number e the leisure among the mere numerous Classes, 1s, 10 Many respects, greatly | ly be involved, and this once powerful Empire lost * for- in n 
most important _——_ - og a J = —o rca favorable to the progress of religion. Moderate labor imvigorates— ever.’ u 
. ; e -overe > 4 4 s but yet in its infancy a) Gocultia _ Ww > @ " . . 
suieiet I tras, hon Ocon sad fast te obvious tendency a “seem nbor ehectes dhe ineletoalfaculis. He whe exis. °"TEJery body ean have a fing at the Ecovomists. There | i 
’ ence is measured by unbroken periods of either slavish toil, or profound . E ' , A 
improvements in the arts, aud so show how utterly incalculable — the sleep, soon sinks in passive subjection to the laws of his animal nature. | ™"Y be no deny ing, that either the Economists or their oppe- 
benents which they have evidently in reserve for as. “The manner in Lighten his load, and bis intellect regains its elasticity, he rises to the | beDts, must be great old- wives. } prof 
which ail these changes affect the laboring classes, may be thus briefly antes of thought, breathes the atmosphere of reason, rejoices in the dis- [It is not clear that the best thing that could happen to the one 
stated. Thi ‘oinforts of living are procureable only by human labor. covery of truth, and feels himself a denizen of the universe of mind. country, would not be to let the Tories ry their hands. * Walk moo 
If. then. by me me of improvement in the arts, the labor of he human Ageia: The progress of education is rendering the human under-| jp. gentlemen, and feed she monkeys your own way.’ The ‘a 
ote , bre pod pepe ee ee ey teerdige es tne conan Bah tee standing a nore successful instrument for the investigation of the laws result, for six months, vw ould be tremendous cheering among vent 
— rine rate . enienr. . lie wil, therefore, he this year in circum-| ” ag oom = er ane a : are a pee i, wd _ those who filled their pouches. But the voice of public misery take 
| ; £ sisal covery been so rapid during the last half centary—and we believe that , k through at last. Try the thing: and ball b or a 
stances as comfortable as thase of a man of twice his wealth the POSE in cote ban tne tanh eae «| Wa apprehend that the boldest must brea rough st. y tbe thing; and we sbail be 
before. With the labor of last year, he may earn twice the amount of imagination has never yet conceived of the exactitude and the extent of | 00¢ step nearer to relief. } ! 
EDOM, OF he May possces the former amount of comfort with haif the that knowledge which we shall acquire of the qualities and relations of 5. [That foragn commerce can only be a good in so far as it in- trac 
smonut of Jabor. A little reflection will, I think, teach any one, that the universe around ws; and of the skill to which we shall vet attain, of | creases the general business, profits, and wages of the mass of the pop- piec 
these are precisely the results to which the movements of society are subjecting them al! to the gratification of human want, and the allevia-| ulation. In places like Hamburg, which depend mainly upon it, every pour 
tending. It will, I think, also, be evident that the forces are similar to tion of human wo. Now we believe that God made this universe ; thing ought to be made subservient to it; but in great empires like the by 1 
those exerted upon the condition of man at the time of the Reforma- that he created every particle of matter, and impressed upon it its va-| British one, which depend principally on production, and on production Gov 
tion, except that they affect more permanently, and to a greater degree, rious attributes. We believe that this same Being, also, created mind, | jor their own consumption, it ought on the same ground to be made whe 
a much larger portion of the community, - and inspired it with its moral and intellectual capacities, and we believe | strretly subservient to the general business carried on by the great body 
lhe immediate #tect of these changes a o the condition of the that the attributes of matter. and the capacities of mind, are all formed | of the population of Britain ; therefore employing foreign shi ’ and 10 
larger classes of society, must be evident. They place within the to harmonize with the moral laws contained in his holy oracles ; so | buying foreign corn, silks, &c., distress the majority of her inhabitants; Bat ; 
power & every Sass larger share of enjoyment, and a greater portion | shat. in the end, there shall not be fonud ‘throughout this wide universe, } and such foreign trade must demonstrably do her incalculable injury. be ge 
of leisure. [hey thus give to every man, not only more time for intel- a straggling atom which does not yield up its illustration to the truth of | Her foreign trade, to benefit her, must benefit her agriculture, manu- A 
lectual « Unt ation, but, also, the means for npproving that time with in- revelation. Thus, to use the words of Foster. “ Religion standing up factures, and home and colonial trade generally ; and must be prohibited are 
creased advantage. And, if they do not render a man better educated in grand parallel with an infinite variety of things, receives from all} by law from receiving the least extension in any part that will injure brin; 
himself, they sender him sensible of his own deficiency, and awaken in| soir testimony and homage, and speaks a voice which is echoed by | them.]— 's Edinburgh Magazine, for January. 1830, p. 26. be o 
him the desire, and furnish the means of gratifying it, of bestowing} oo. ¥ ‘ay 9 
a his child “Pr ye om, creation. . cae? A. [The * mass of the population’ is put for the ‘ mass of the hone 
edveation upon his children. And, hence, although the modes of edu- Thus far, every discovery of science, and every invention in the arts. a h se hh i 
cation should undergo no improvement, there must result a more] pave uttered their voice in favor of the Bible. Who can contemplate monopolists. And the argument i, that the mesepolists are a hast 
widely extended demand for mental improvement, and a more perfect the relation of the various forces which move a steam engine, and the majority. | ; . : ceed 
aud more powerful intellectual developement. laws by which they operate, without seeing that all was devised by (Now, first, it does not follow, that if the monopolists are a be ao 
But, secondly, the means for cultivating the human mind are in a Infinite wisdom. for just such a being, physical and intellectual, as majority, their movopoly ought to be continued. For every jn st 
course ol rapid improvement. rime will allow me only to allude toa mun, to accomplish just such purposes as Infinite goodness had intend-| shilling taken from the monopolists, a pound would be given to ehec 
very few considerations connected with this branch of the subject. | oq Who can contemplate the social circumstances under which man| the honest men. And it is only because the honest men aro in th 
~~ The object of edncation ts becoming — Smeteen, It has, enjoys the greatest amount of happiness, without being convinced that plundered and starved, that they are a minority.] the 
poder a Ah omeiteag — ws » noe Y wre ge «tps em a a pupil) the very constitution of mau requires obedience to precisely such pre- [Secondly, it is not true that the majority are interested in 
certain sentences, or even certain ideas, which sometime before had ‘ ained in the Bible; that man is rewarded and punished 4 : me 
been infused into the instructor, It begins to be admitted, that educa- i ha coctahen Sa are et eather cohen a sseetihdinanane aa the the menopoly. The fraud is 10 setting the monkeys to rob f 
tion consists in so cultivating the mind as to render it a more powerful, = seer ea epod sialic ap tet be ‘leach other, and persuading them they gain by it. Whereas it etti 
as { r moral system of the Bible is the moral system of the universe. A|‘ , » E 
and more exact instrament for the acquisition, the propagation, and the striking illustration of the truth of the general principle to which 1} '5 only one here and there with prodigious pouches, that does no | 
discovery of truth, and a more —— guide for the regulation of con-| refer, may be found in the history of political economy. ‘This science | not lose. | for . 
Arcnce isi ele iat aueaton ay be axon, oy th tot sce eased by men who bed, [To prove tomy bearer the manstoas err, tht the com ican | the 
oh satlach cialiiection ‘ai? Gikai thi Y oere vey . de.| 2° belief in the Christian religion. And yet, reasoning from unques-| produce distress like this, I have only had to remind them, that they brou 
A pera ~ameagpel n something more than the lowest de-| sonable facts in the history of man, they have incontrovertibly proved | have had several spells of prosperity since the year 1815; and that the to sa 
i Sopra ge Hed | r at least or A higher degree of| wot the precepts of Jesus Christ, in all their simplicity, point out the | corn bill bas been in existence om that day to this. ]}—Cobbett's Political 
len il ts be called tr this profession, in every ove oft branches. | omy vulen of conduct, in abodience to which clherwathos or inds-| Regier, January 20, 1690. 
other department of industry. And, hence, as the object is better un-| MZva/s can become either rich or happy. So far as science has gone, 4, [It is too much to expect the corn bill te ruin men all at 
, ey | -” | then, every new truth in physics or in morals, has fnrnished a new ar- ithout =e of mee ow bw the w J ; 
derstood, as higher ve ent us engaged = grungy it, and as that talent is | gument for the authenticity of revelation. Thus will it be to the end. once, withou j a mor of prosperily oy e way- ust as it 
> ee ee a ee cp Ml. net = ae Fes | Philosophy herself will at last show the principles of the religion of “ ould ga " cveny that the aa ] er op into Capricorn In 
epee ‘was, kn ~~, nee sim I ’ everopement han) Josus Christ so legibly written on every thing else which the Creator’s| 8 what has made 7 starving weather at this moment, on the te ac 
wend bea Say Vinee yeteree. ae . | hand has formed, that it will be as impossible to deny the truth of the | ground that there have been several spells of fine weather since It 
cain: It has, within a few years, been discovered that education reat : 
may be commeaced much earlier in the life of a human being than was. scriptures us the law of gravitation. panne oid | d q blicat; bh and 
before considered practicable. Who would have supposed, unless he | [President Wayland is the gentleman who was denounced (‘I he aut - s are under great “ gations bee u e author oj prise 
had seen it, that any thing valuable could have been communicated ~ some months ago, by one of the Providence papers, for deli- the ‘Register; If he had taken against them in his late ‘ pro- our i 
an infant of only two or three years old? Specially, who would have ae Srey . + i ee gress’ though the country, they would have come dower like ettut 
supposed that the memory, the judgment, the understanding, and the , Y¢TiDg lectures on Political Economy, in the University of My Lords the Philistines when St. Dagon's fell about their with 
conscience, of so young a child, were already so perfectly formed, and whici he is at the bead.) Ed. ears. | the ¢ 
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7. [I have asked them, at the same time, whether it could have been 
the corn bill that had reduced to the state of beggary, farmers and la- 
borers of Lincolnshire and Kent. j—Jb. 

A. [The viper, as the author of the * Register’ somewhere 
says, has bitten its own tail. There are two ways in which 
heaven has declared that the corn bill should tura upon the 
farmers and their laborers; who were ready enough to cry out 
for it, as long as it hurt other people and not themselves. First, 
by the impossibility of their children fioding any other calling 
to betuke themselves to; the consequence of which is, that they 
bid against each other, till they all starve together. Secondly, 
because it providentially happens, that those tueir bill throws 
out of work, they are obliged to keep. ‘The poor rates, con- 
sequently, ure continually crushing the farmers against their 
rents; and will end by putting an end to the reats altogether.) 

(It is hard there should be n0 way of getting rid of robbery, 
but waiting will the robbers find out that they have ruined them- 
selves. But better this, than noue.]} 

8. | Amongst the remedies for this evil has been mentioned Free Trade. 
To give you a single instance of the folly of supposing that any good 
would result from an extension of the Free Trade System. ‘The gar- 
deners of Fulham, a parish near London, where vegetables are grown 
foe the London market, laid a representation before Mr. Peel, of the beg- 
gared state of their business, and told hiin that his bill and Mr. Haskis- 
son's bill working together, had been their ruin. I mentioned this at 
Derby, and some gentlemen said, “ How can that be? what harm can 
Huskisson’s bill do to the gardeners of Fulham! how can it affect 
them?” “Mr. Huskisson’s bill,” said [, allows the French to bring 
their frnit to the Lendon Market, and sell it there, and if, for instance, 
they only sold to the value of a thousand pounds a year, the gardeners 
of Fulham would sell a thousand pounds worth less.” “ Well, but” 
said they, “If they take away a thousand pounds worth of oar goods, 
that is better fur us." Now, gentlemen, pray mark that is not the case. 
In the first place they take no goods away; they are not permitted to 
take any thing into France, not even a knife or a needle can be smug- 
gled into France, as the laws of France strictly prohibit every species 
of English manufactured goods. But suppose the contrary to be the 
ease, and suppose they laid out the whole J000/. in the purchase of 

vods made at Leeds. Supposing that to be the case, the people of 
Fulham would be only able to take a thousand pounds worth less than 
they had hitherto done; and would it not be as well for the people 
of Fulham to have the thousand pounds worth of goods upon their 
hacks as the people of France? I think it would not only be as well, 
but it would be much better. ( Applause.) Gentlemen, the question 
is whether you will have more demand for your goods.—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer, of January 27,1830. Report of Mr. Cobbett's Lecture at Leeds. 

(Gentlemen, jhe question is, whether the people of London 
will be the better for cheap apples. The fallacy of the state- 
ment made, Bes in putting to the people of Leeds the case by 
which the people of London are to lose, and asking what inte- 
rest the Leeds people have in hindering it. And then the case 
of the people of Leeds _is to be put to somebody else, who is 
to aeswer thut he has no interest, inturu. And so men are to 
be robbed, one at a time.} 

{The question to ask the Leeds man, was, whether he would 
be the better for being allowed to buy cheap (uot apples, but) 
corn; aod whether he would be the better for every body else 
being allowed to buy corn, and Leeds goods to pay for it in. In- 
stead of this, the ies man is to be made to ery out, that it 
is nothing to him that the Londoner is robbed in his apples 
and corn; they are to secure the robbing of each other. | 

{is it certain that the French take away nothing ; not gold? 
And must not this gold have been bought somewhere, and 
with something ; with Leeds cloth as likely as with any thing 
else? 

[If the Leeds men cannot see their way through all this 
they are not so sharp as they used to be.| 

9. [The war of Government against “ restriction and monopoly,”’ or 
im More correct terms, profits and wages, has beea in reality a war 
enenee revenue. }—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for February, 

1230, p 


A. [The way in which “restriction and monopoly” help 
profits and wages, is only by taking profits and wayes from 
one to give to another. It is the profits and wages of the 
monkeys. | 

[What is it that is here meant by ‘a war against the re- 
venue!’ Does it mean any thing, but that less taxes have been 
taken from the people? And is there any great harm ia that; 
or any great difficulty in altering it?) 

f{t is trae that the Government has been in the habit of ex- 
tracting its revenue by the process of making tbe people pay 
piece-mgal for their own damage. The people are taxed one 
pound, and the tax is so laid that they shall lose three more 
by the consequences. But the question is, whether a wise 
Government would not raise its revenue by laying the taxes 
where they did the least harm, instead of the most.} 

10. [That the landlords are suffering, as well as every body else. 
Bat according to the opponents of the corn laws, the landlords ought to 
be getting great rents. } 

A. [The poor-rates are working out ourdeliverance. They 
are gradually eating away the rents; and by consequence 
bringiag on the time, wheo the mad part of the landlords will 
be overpowered by the sane. It is written in heaven that dis- 
honesty shall not prosper ; and so it willbe here. The way to 
hasten the relief, is to take care that the landlords do not suc- 
ceed in keeping down the population of the poor. There must 
be no infanticide processes; no forced celibacy ; no shutting up 
in separate cells. It will be time enough to preacl: the moral 
eheck, when there is any good to be done by checking. But 
in the present state of things, the man who brings a child into 
the world with no patrimony but the poor rates, is making a 
step towards the liberation of his country.) 

There is no punishment on the supporters of injustice, like 
getting their own way. ‘The landed interest, when they could 
no longer be Jacobites at home, insisted on undertaking wars 
for Jacobite principles abroad ; and they are stuck fast with 
the debt. They prohibited foreign commerce ; and they are 
brought to a stand by the poor rates. Honest men have a right 
tosay, ‘ The Lord be thanked for all his mercies.’} 








POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


From the Georgia Journal. 


In recommending to the reader the following article, we beg leave 
to accompany it with a few remarks. 

It is to be lamented that the science of political economy has been, 
and is still, so much neglected in this country. And it is indeed sur- 
prising, how ignorant upon this subject are many—a great many—of 
our most intelligent citizens. They are well acquainted with the Con- 
stitution, with the laws emanating from it; they are well acquainted 
with the fundamental principles upon which the public institutions of 
the country have been erected ; but they have no knowledge of the in- 


j 





| 





fluence commerce, navigation, agriculture, and manufactures exercise © 


over the operations of the Government, and the welfare of uations. 
They have no conception of the relative weight of the commerce, ag- 
riculture and manufactures, of a nation, and of the degree of importance 
of each, as connected with the power of that nation. Not oly im the | 
State legislatures, but in Congress, ignorance of political economy has 
been often exhibited, to the shame of this country, and by men too who ; 
pretend to the title of statesmen, and to the high offices which the peo- | 
ple can bestow. : | 

If in Cougress this iguorance is manifested, it must be confessed 
that it is worse in the State legislatures, and so much so, that we have 
wondered how they have managed it to counmit less bluaders, when | 
legislating for their constituents, than they have heretofore done, though 
God knows, enough has been done. it is a fact which cannot be de- 
nied, that men vote for inteinal improvements, for the chartering of a! 
bank, for the levying of a tax, or the unposing of a duty, for a memorial | 
against the Tariff, without understandimg the first principles of the ob- 
jects upon which they are legislating! Ask them what imternal im- 
provements are, and what intiuence they have on the agriculture and 
commerce of the country, they aredumb. ‘They know very weil, that 
internal improvements comprise good roads, canals, and perhaps rail 
roads; and that’s all they kuow, their knowledge does not extend be- | 
yond this. Ask them what a bank is, and they will readily tell you, that 
it is an establishment which issues bank notes and lends money at in- 
terest. Ask them what influence this bank exercises in the fiseal con- 
cerns of the country, in establishing a solid or factitious circulating 
medium, or increasing or diminishiu, the value of property, and they | 
are silent. Ask them the reasons why they approve u remonstrance 
against the Tariff of 1828, and they are mute: they know very well 
that cotton is worth nothing, that they are rufmed. bankrupt; they know 
that their brethren of the North are wallowing m luxury, while poverty | 
stares them in the face, and all owmg to the Taritl; but that’s all they 
know. ‘They do not reflect on the money they pay, iu the form of duty, | 
for the coffee and tea they drink, for the cotton and woollen cloths with 
which they cover their backs: they cannot trace this duty, taken from | 
their pockets, to the pockets of northern capitalists and manufacturers. | 

It is high time the people of the South should open their eves to the 
subject under consideration. I[t is high time that our intelligent men | 
should turn their attention to a subject which is so intimately connected 
with the best interests of the South 
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Tvespay, Avucest 2], 1787. 





The Hon. Mr. Livingston, from the Committee of Eleven, to whom 
were referred a proposition respecting the debts of the several States, 
entered on the Journal of the I*th inst., and a proposition respecting 
the militia, entered on the Journal of the 1th inst., informed the House 
that the Committee were prepared to report, and had directed him to 
submit the same to the consideration of the House. 

The Report was then delivered in at the Secretary's table, and, being 
read throughout, is as follows: 

“The Legislature of the United States shall have power to fulfil the 
engagements which have been entered into by Congress, and to dis- 
charge, us well the debts of the United States, as the debts incurred by 
the several States, during the late war, for the common defence and ge- | 
neral welfare. 

“To make laws for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the States respectively the appoit- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by the United States.” 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the above 
report—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the third section of the seventh article, as 
amended—It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia—10. 

Nay—Delaware—l. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the third 
section of the seventh article : 

* And all accounts of supplies furnished, services performed,and mo- 
neys advanced, by the several States, to the United States, or by the U. 
States to the several States, shall be adjusted by the same rule.” 

The last motion being withdrawn— 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the third 
section of the seventh article : 

‘ By this rule the several quotas of the States shall be determined, in 
settling the expenses of the late war.” 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the last 
motion—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was noe by Mr. Ellsworth, and seconded, to add the following 
clause to the Mird section of the seventh article : 

‘* That, from the first meeting of the Legislature of the United States, 
until a census shall be taken, a!l moneys for supplying the public trea- 
sury, by direct taxation, shall be raised from the several States, ac- 
cording to the number of their representatives, respectively, in the first 
branch.” 

It was moved and seconded to annex the following amendment to the 
last motion : 

‘* Subject to a final liquidation, by the foregoing rule, when a census 
shall have been taken.” é 

On the question to agree to the amendment—It passed in the affirm- 
ative. 

On the question to agree to the proposition and amendment—It pass- 
ed in the negative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, South Carolina—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia—8. 

Divided—North Carolina—1. 

On the question to take up the amendment offered to the twelfth sec- 
tion of the sixth article, entered on the Journal of the 15th instant, and 
then postponed—It passed in the negative. ' 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina—5. 

Nays— Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South 
Carolina, Georgia—6. 

It was moved by Mr. Martin, and seconded, to add the following 
clause to the third section of the seventh article : 

“ And, whenever the Legislature of the United States shall find it 
necessary that revenue should be raised by direct taxation, having ap- 
portioned the same according to the above rule on the several States, 
requisitions shall be made of the respective States to pay into the conti- 
nental treasury their respective quotas, within a time im the said requi- 
sition specified ; and, in case of any of the States failing to comply with 
such requisions, then, and then only, to devise and pass acts directing 
the mode and authorizing the collection of the same.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yea—New Jersey—1. 

Nays—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Dirided—Maryland—1. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the following clause after the 
word “duty,” im the firet line of the fourth section of the seventh ar- 
ticle : 

“ For the pu of revenue.” 


Which in the negative. 








Yeas—New Jersey, Anag ter Delaware—3. 
Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the first clause of the fourth 
section of the seventh article, by inserting the following words : 

‘* Unless by consent of two-thirds of the Legislature.” 

W hich passed in the negative. 

eas— New Hampshire, Massachusette, New Jersey, Pennsylvaniz, 

Delaware—5. ° 

Nays—Connectieut, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Soath Ca- 
rolina, Georgia—6. 

On the question to agree to the first clause of the fourth section of the 


| Seventh article, as reported—It passed in the affirmative. 


Veas— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. ; 

Nays—New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware—4. 

[t was moved and seconded to insert the word “free,” before the 
word “* persons,” in the tuurth section of the seventh article. 

Before a question was taken on the last motion— 

The House adjourned. 


Wepwnespay, Aveust 22, 1787. 


The motion made yesterday, to insert the word “free,” before the 


| word “ persons,” in the fourth section of tee seventh article, being 


withdraw »— 


it was moved and seconded to commit the two remaining clauses of 


the fourth section, and the fifth section, of the seventh article—W hich 
passed in the ailirmative 


Veas—C onnecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, South Carulina, Georgia—7. 


Nays—New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Delaware—3. 
It was moved and seconded to commit the eixth section of the seventh 


, article—W hich passed in the affirmative 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 

Naus—Connecticut, New Jersey—2. 

And a Committee (of a Member from each State) was appointed, by 
ballot, of the Hon. Mr. Langdon, Mr. King, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Livings- 
ton, Mr.Clymer, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. L. Mart, Mr. Madison. Mr. Wil- 
liamson, Mr. C. C. Pinckney, and Mr. Baldwin, to whom the clauses 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth sections, were referred. 

The Hon. Mr. Rutledge, from the Commi:tee to whom sundry pro- 
positions were referred, on the 1&th and 20th inst., informed the House 
that the Committee were. prepared to report. 

He then read the Report in his place ; and, the same being deliver- 


ed in at the Secretary's table, was again read throughout, and is as fo!- 
lows: . 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Carolina, Georgia—9. 


The Committee report, that, in their opinion, the following additions 
should be mude to the report now before the Convention, viz : 

At the end of the first clause of the first section of the seventh article 
add, ‘For payment of the debts and necessary expenses of the United 
States ; provided that no law for raising any branch of revenue, except 
what may be specially appropriated for the payment of interest on debts 
or loans, shall continue in force for more than years.” 

At the end of the second clause of the second section of the seventh 
article add, ‘‘ And with Indians, within the limits of any State, not sab- 
ject to the laws thereof.” 

At the end of the sixteenth clause of the second section of the seventh 
article add, ‘‘ And to provide, as may become necessary, from time to 
time, for the well managing and securing the common property and ge- 
neral mterests and welfare of the United States, in such manner as sha!! 
not interfere with the Governments of individual] States, in matters which 
respect only their internal police, or for which their individual authori- 
ues nay be competent.” 

At the end of the first section of the tenth article add, “ He shall be 
of the age of thirty-five years, and a citizen of the United States, and 
shall have been an inhabitant thereof for twenty-one years.” 

After the second section of the tenth article insert the following, as a 
third section : “ The President of the United States shall have a Privy 
Council, which shall consist of the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the principal officer in the respective Departments of For- 
eign Attairs, Domestic Affairs, War, Marine, and Finance, as such de- 
partments of office shall from time to time be established, whose duty it 
shall be to advise him in matters respecting the execution of his office. 
which he shall think proper to lay before them ; but their advice shall 
not conclude him, nor affect his responsibility for the measures which 
he shall adopt.”’ 

At the end of the second section of the eleventh article add, “The 
Judges of the Supreme Court shall be triable by the Senate, on im- 
peachment by the House of Representatives.” 

tween the fourth and fifth lines of the third section of the eleventh 
article, after the werd “controversies,” insert “ Between the United 
States and an individual State, or between the United States and an in- 
dividual person.” 

It was moved and seconded to rescind the orders of the House re- 
specting the hours of meeting and adjournment—W hich passed in the 
negative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland—4. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. : 

It was moved and seconded to insert the following clause after the 
second section of the seventh article : 

# a The Legislature shall pass no bill of attainder, nor any ex post facto 
ws. 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania—3. 

Dirided—North Carolina—1. 

It was moved and seconded to take up the Report of the Committee 
of Five. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the Re- 
port, in order that the Members may furnish themselves with copies of 
the Report—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 


. 


hna, Georgia—6. 
Nays— New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South 
Carolina—5. 
It was moved and seconded to take up the Report of the Committee 
of Eleven, entered on the Journal of the 21st instant—Which passed 


in the affirmative. 


It was moved by Mr. Morris, and seconded, to amend the first clause 
of the report, to read as follows : 


‘The Legislature shall fulfil the engagements and discharge the debts 
of the United States.” 

It was moved and seconded to alter the amendment, by striking out 
the words “discharge the debts,” and insert the words “ liquidate the 
claims,” —W hich passed in the negative. | 

On the question to agree to the clause as amended, namely : 

“The Legisiature shall fulfil the engagements and discharge the debts 
of the United States.” 

It passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the following words out of 
the second clause of the report : 

‘“ And the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by the United States.” 


Before the question was taken on the last motion— 
The House adjourned. 
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Norel Application of Steam.—Steam has lately been applied with 
great success, m some of the French ports, in the destruction of vermin 
on board of merchant vessels. After having carefully closed the hatches 
and every aperture, the steam is suddenly intoduced, and in 24 hoprs, 
Soneyeas thing which may have been brought im with the cargge is 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


—_—— —$——— = ——— 


From the New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Editor: For the want of leisure heretofore, several ob- 
servations upon the course pursued by the North American 
Review were omitted. ‘The reviewer will probably live to be 
ashamed of many things that he says. For instauee—" The 
general operation of these establishments (manufacturing es- 
tablishments) is to check emigration from the settled to the un- 
settled parts of the country; to increase the population, and 
with it the wealth and comforts of the former, aud to raise the 
standard of civilization and morals throughout the whole.” What 
does he mean? To check cmigration by law, by bouuty, by 
prohibition?) What does he want; the population of England, 
of Ireland—robbiuz, murdering, burning, starving? Is there 
a greater blessing oa God's earth than new, rich, cheap lands, 
to a poor man with wife and children y Civilization "4s 
good, aud let us who live in the old States increase it to every 
extent possible, by generous and noble arts; not by robbery. 


—— 


rif daties is oppressive to a portion of the Union in particalar, 
and the poorer and laboring classes generally. We are, as the 
“Citizen” has said, decidedly in favor of a revision of the Ta- 
riff, and a reduction of the duties on many articles, particularly 
the necessaries of life. It is a notorious fact, that, under the 
present system, the smuggler is reaping a golden harvest, and 
not only defrauding the Government, but materially injuring 
the very interests which the system was intended to protect. 
We are in favor of encouraging our owa manufactures ; but, 
the question arises, Does not the preseat high duties rather 
have a teudency to encourage high prices, aud thereby oppress 
the poorer classes? On this point, it may be asked—Ist, Can 
our manufacturers afford their goods as cheap as those import- 
ed free of duty? 2d, Are their goods of an equal quality! 3d, 
Are they able to supply the market! If these can be answer- 
ed affirmatively, it then fu..ows that our manufacturers are on 
an equal footing with those of other countries, and need but 4 
light Tariff to give them a decided advantage. If negatively, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that high tariff duties not only 
give to our owo manufacturer exorbitant prices, but raise the 
price of imported goods, at the expense of the bone and sinew 





So are ocher things good too, besides the “civilization” meant. 
It is good to have enough to eat, to drink, to wear, and to 
warm one’s self with; to be independeut—uot to be a hireliug. 
This is good for some; some like it; but all cannot enjoy it, 
for God has ordered otherwise. It is good too, wheu a man 
is quite run down in New England by misfortune or otherwise, 
to be able to buy bottom lands in Michigan or lodiana for a 
dollar and a quarter the acre, that will produce seventy bushels 
of corn, oc thirty bushels of wheat, without manure ata dol- 
lar a load. All this is very good to a man who does not like 
to spin cotton, though there be no parlour in the house, or pic- 
tures on the wails, or any of the reviewer's “civilization. 
God spreads his bounties every where, and docs not wait ull 
men build great cities, and then great houses, to be filled with 
rich furniture. Again: he says— By sulstituting the culti- 
vation of the arts of social life, and the taste, manners aud 
habits that resulr from it, for those of the roving inhabitant, or 
the solitary settler in the wilderness, they improve the character 
of the people, and elevate te standard of * civilization”. fs 
this a North American Revieier? are these sentiwnents for a na- 
tion ef States, where the thickly settled parts of the country 
are but a speck, compared with the wilderness? If the wil- 
derness is to be subdued, somebody must * rove’ somebody 
must be a “solitary settler.” What say the people of Ghio 
to this, and what says the benevolent world that is rejoicing 
that there is such a wilderness, where miserable men can find 
an asylum ? 

The man who was a solitary settler thirty years ago, or even 
ten, now finds hinmseif ia a state where there are a million of 
people, which the revicwer cannot boast of. Is he aware of 
the terrible animosity stirred up by such sentimeuts—how they 
distract the Union; how they divide his own country, New 
England, and deprive it of all its ancient influence, once so 
dearly bought and justly earned ? 

There is nothing now more important than to understand 
thoroughly the principles of political economy. These are 
founded on facts, and he who exaggerates or destroys them, ts 
an enemy to the good cause. ‘The Editor of a respectable 
journal like the North American, sould perform his duty to 
the public with the most scrupulous boner; every word should 
be weighed as with scales of gold. Party poiitics there must 
be, we all know; but what hit®e they to do with this question ? 
Does it alter the nature of truth, let the President or Mr. Clay 
be on which side they will?) Why then, in such a dispute, lug 
in the Evening Post, or lecture Mr. Cambreleng about the 
triumphant tone of his Report! What has this to do with the 
American System? Party polities, when a man is in pursuit 
of pure truth and science, are a curse; aud the American peo- 
ple are disgraced in suffering them to pollute discussions to 
which they do vor belong. Jn this way there can be no inde- 
pendent legis! xtion, and the people will be fooled and cheated 
where they least expect it. ‘The reviewer is in a wrong course 
—he mav rely on this. The wiser part of his countrymen will 
not thank him for his doctrines, for we well know how they 
have been dragged into an uawilling support of them. They 
are ingenious enough to get along without any such aid. As 
to the people at large, they are no system mongers; nor have 
they any office, power, influence, or pride of opinien at stake. 
With them, it is this simple question—how to get two shillings 
instead of one. With the people, the returning to the princi- 
ples of Free Trade, will be like going back to a first love. 

The main inquiry will be, how can this be done with the 
least injury to individuals; and here is this consolation—that, in 
rectifying pablic disorders, though there may be private suffer- 
ing, still this, even to the individual, is generally but temporary, 
and more than compensated by his share of the public benefit. 

Upon the whole, there is no use in mincing the matter; every 
part of the country, in regard to this ridiculous abandonment 
of the principles of our free Government, has been deluded— 
some more, some less—some in one way, some in another ; 
and nine intelligent men out of ten know it. We have been 
ignorant aud prejudiced, like the rest of the world, and have 
beea taken in. In such a ease, there is no room for Mr. Web- 
sier’s idea of the “ fired policy” of the country. ‘The question 
is, how we shall get out of the scrape with the least loss of pro- 
perty and character. TRUTH, 





THE TARIFF. 


| A number of papers, heretofore devoted to the High Tariff System, 


at our country, while the imported article is still found upon 
the shelves of our merchants, as cheap, even after paying the 
duty, as the manufactures of Gur own country. 
| It would require vo very deep logic to prove that it is from 
the farmer, mechanic, and others of the laboring class, that re- 
venue is wholly raised, or that they pay, though indirectly, the 
taxes of the richer classes. This poiut we believe every man 
is willing to concede. Therefore, i is plain, that every cent of 
duty which is levied on those articles which we do not raise or 
manufaciure, or with which we caunot supply the market, is 
drawa from their pockets to keep up the prices of our manu- 
facturers. 

but we have neither time nor capability to enter into any 
long argument on this subjeci. These ideas have suggested 
ihemseives to us, and we have hastily thrown them together. 
We would not be understood as advocating the repeal of the 
‘Tariff; but we do advocate a redaction of duties. We would 
recommend to those who wish to investigate the subject, and 
are disposed to read calm, sound, and persuasive reasoning, 
that able journal the * Banner of the Constituticn,” now pub- 
lished at Philadelphia. 


ee 





TILE RECENT RIOT AT LOWELL. 





From the Eastern Argus. 


Our readers will recollect that we alluded recently to a riot 
which occured in Lowell between the Yankees and Irishmen. 
Several versions of the aflray have since appeared—but all 
agree that some of the ringleaders have been committed to 
jail. 

‘These riots are not extraordinary occurrences in densely 
populated manufacturing villages. ‘They seem to grow out of 
the nature of the combustible materials which extensive fac- 
tories call together. Lowell is the most extensive manufac- 
turing village in the Luited States—containing. we believe, 
vot far from eight thousand inhabitants—the largest portion of 
whom are engaged, directly or indirectly, with the manufac- 
tories. It isa beautiful ialaud town, for the eye of the traveller 
to look upov, when the operatives are shut up within the walls 
of the factories, prosecuting the task imposed upon them by 
their overseers. But, we ask, do not the Iate disturbances 
show that it holds in its bosom seeds of moral destruction? In 
the darkness of night, the uneducated mass breaks loose, reck- 
less of all law and all cousequences. Any private quarrel be- 
tween an Irishman and a Yankee may prove suflicient to pro- 
duce an indiscriminate sttack upon the Yankees. Such has 
often been the case in places where large numbers are employ- 
ed at pursuits that allow them no opportunity for intellectual 
culture, or to make themselves acquainted with the consequent 
result of an open infraction of law. 

Much has been said by the “whole hog” Tariff croakers, 
about the multiplication of manufacturing villages affording 
good and profitable employment to our ewan laboring classes— 
American Citizens * native talent!” Now, let us look at the 
matter, in relation to the Lowell factories. It has been said 
that a large portioa of the factory stock in that village is own- 
ed by foreigners, either resideat abroad, or who have taken up 
their quarters amongst us for the purpose of enriching then- 
selves from the facilities which our high duties offer—and that 
the superintending ageuts have predilections to foreiga work- 
men. As a cousequence, the largest portion of operatives em- 
ployed in these factories are Jrishmen or Englishmen, who 
have been imported for the express purpose, and who will work 
at a much less sum per day, than athletic Yankees can afford 
to. Now, this is what is called “encouraging home industry 
and native talent,” by the Tariff sticklers. ‘The period is not 
far distant, when these wandering forciguers will drive Ame- 
rican workmen entirely out of the manufacturing villages, un- 
less they will labor sixteen hours per day, for a few shillings 
per week. Amongst the number of operatives who come 
among us for labor, we all know, that very few of them are 
well bred; we are to be the receptacle of the scum of the 
overcharged towns and villages of foreign counties—and then 
we may witness the’ enactment of all sorts of crimes which 
the moral code contemplates. Riots, rapes, robberies, and 
murders will thickeu upon us with little less infrequency than 
those which convulse the oldest manufactories of Europe. Is 
such a state of things desirable for the healthy growth of our 

















have come out, within the last few months, decided advocates of a re-| free instituuons ! 
viasal of the Tariti: among them are the Zanesville Messenger, New- — 


ark Advecate, Lebanon Democrat, Ohio Sun, Cincinnati Advertiser, 
Iilinois Advocate, Nerth Mississippian, Marietta (Ohio ) Republican, 
Kentucky Statesman, Louisville Advertiser, and various others, mostly 


iu the Western States.— Fredericktown Republican Cutizen. } 


From the Marietta (Ohio) Republican. 





THE SETTLED POLICY OF THE COUNTRY. 


From the New Encland Review. 





What ere we Doing ?—The question is not unfrequently 
' asked us, what are the friends of the American System and of 


In what manner our sheet became enumerated in the above! Henry Clay doing in different parts of the country to advance 
st, we are unable to say. We have been in the political world, | their cause? We can only answer, that with every induce- 
1 a public capacity, far too short a time to hazard even an) ment to press forward—with victory almost within their grasp, 
pinion upon a subject which has engrossed muci: of the ta-| a strange apathy seems to be stealing over them. Do our 
‘ot of our country—and which, as a measure of jastice and friends suppose that their task is accomplished—that they have 
cpediency, has enlisted so many able advocates and oppo-. done their duty—all that men could do? If so, they rest un- 
‘nts. Were we disposed to form an opinion for popularity’s! der a fearful delusion. ‘They have not done their duty. Their 
ike, it would require but little penetration to discover the po- | task is but just begun; and woe to them, aud to the liberties of 
alar side of the question, at least in this section of the coun-| our country, if they pause pow—if they hesitate in the outset 


y. The “Republican” bas never been in favor of high canilly —if they give up the advantages thus early won. 


uties. We have and do believe that the prescat system of ta- 


We have every reason to feel assured of success, provided 


|the real friends of the American System stand up manfully, 
and maintain their cause without shrinking. It is too jJate to 
nieasure back our ground, even if, traitor like, we were willing 
to do so. The stand has been taken—a stand in defence of a 
noble cause—the preservation of American Liberty. And we 
hive named our leader—one who for thirty years has been 
tried and found faithful. Shall we desert him now? Shail 
we shrink from him when the storm comes on, we, who have 
hovered closely around him in the sunshine? shall we tacitly 
acknowledge the unholy aspersions of his character to be just? 
Shall we admit that the breath of political malice has dim- 
med the glory of his reputaton—that he is emphatically * fal- 
len?” Shame on us, if we do so! Shame on us, if we now 
turn from him who has so often bared his own brow to the 
bolts directed upon the liberties of his country. 

Henry Clay is identified with the American System. 1 is 
idle to think of sustaining the principle, if we desert the men 
who first called it forth, and who have so long defended it. 
The re-election of Andrew Jackson, we solemnly believe, 
would prove a death-blow to the System. The election of 
Henry Clay will ensure its triumphant success. The lines are 
fairly drawn; and Clay and Jackson, are but other names for 
the American System, and Anti-Tariff Nullification. 

Let us then be vigilant. Let us meet our political oppo- 
nents firmly, with a determination never to yield a single inch 
of our ground. We are not yet sufficiently united. A National 
Convention of the friends of the American System will effectu- 
ally remedy this evil. Let such a Convention be called ; let 
our brethren in all parts of the country rally around one stan- 
dard, and all will be well. Exertion, commensurate with the 
importance of the subject alone is wanting, for the assurance 
of a complete and glorious triumph of correct and republican 
principles. ‘There is strengith—ample strength ia our party, 
if iteould be concentrated and brought to bear, without division, 
upon our oppouents. 


NULLIFICATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 








From the Charleston Mercury. 


There seems a very generous disposition towards South 
Carolina, to bestow upon ber the entire honor of having origi- 
nated this American doctrine. But she has ever been too just 
ito her sisters to take from them their wel!-earned merits, and 
while she avows, and shrinks not from avowing the doctrine, 
she can only divide the glory with others. Before South Caro- 
lina declared her sentiments on the principle, it had already been 
proclaimed by Penusylvania, Massachusetts, Conuecticat, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Georgia and others. Honest old Pepu- 
svivania, the land of Quakers and of peace, is first parent of 
Nullification. In 1778, a decision of the United States Court 
was nullified in the City of Philadelphia, by Judge Ross, who 
was ove of the delegates of Pennsylvania that signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Nullification cannot, therefore, be in- 
compatible with the rights or safety of the Union, or it would not 
have been originated by a Patriot of °76. To South Carolinians, 
who are but freshmen in this doctrine, the subjoined Military 
mandate in the ease of Olmstead will be aw historical curiosity. 


LaNcASTER, Fenruary 27, 1809. 


To General Michael Bright, Commander of the first Brigade 
of the firct Division of the Peaonsylvania Militia: 





Sir: By an Act of the General Assembly of this Common- 
wealth, passed the 2d day of April, 1803, Elizabeth Sergeant 
and Esther Waters, executrixes of David Rittenhouse, de- 
ceased, were required to pay into the Treasury of this Com- 
monwealth a sum of money arising from the sale of the British 
sloop Active in the late Revolutionary War, which money had 
been paid to the said deceased in his life time, as treasurer of 
this Comwonwealth, in pursuance of a decree of George Ross, 
Esq., Judge of the Admiralty Court of Pennsylvania, which 
requisition of the said Act of Assembly has been complied with 
hy the said executrixes, contrary to a decree of Richard Peters, 
Esq. one of the United States Judges of the District of Penn- 
sylvania; which decree the General Assembly by the act afore- 
said, declare “to be ‘ounded in Usurpation, and in contradie- 
tion to the just rights of this Commonwealth, and in manifest 
opposition to, and in violation of the last amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

And the Governor of this Commonwealth is required by the 
said recited Act of the General Assembly, “to protect the just 
rivhts of the State, in respect of the premises, by any further 
meaus and measures that he may deem necessary for the pur- 
pose; aud also to protect the persons and properties of the said 
Elizabeth Sergeant aud Esther Waters, from any process what- 
ever, issued out of any Federal Court in consequence of their 
obedience to the requision aforesaid.” Having been informed 
that a peremptory mandamus has been issued from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, commanding the said Rich- 
ard Peters to issue process against the said Elizabeth Sergeant 
and Esther Waters, it becomes my duty, in obedience to the 
requisitions and injunctions of the said act of Assembly, and 
in virtue of the powers vested in me by the Constitution and 
laws of this Commonwealth, 

I, Simon Soyder, Governor of the said Commonwealth, re- 
posing special trust and confidence in you, Michael Bright, Com- 
mander of the first brigade of the first division of the Peansylva- 
nia Militia, do authorize and require you immediately to have in 
readiness such a portion of the Militia under your command, 
as shall be sufficient for the purpose expressed in this order—and 
to employ them to defend the persons and property of the said 
Elizabeth Sergeant and Esther Waters, from and against any 
process founded on the decree of the said Richard Peters, aad 
in virtue of which, any officer under the direction of any Court 
of the United States, may attempt to attach either the persons or 
property of the said Elizabeth Sergeant and Esther Waters. 

In the execution of these orders, not less painful for me to 
issue, than for you to perform or execute, it is my express or- 
der that you injure no person or persons attempting to serve 
or execute such process aforesaid—unless the most imperious 
necessity compels you to do it in the execution of the orders 
it has become my duty to issue. 

You are further directed to have correct muster and pay 
rolls made out, of such militia as you may find necessary to 
call into service in the execution of your duty, and to transmit 
them to the Executive Department of State. 


SIMON SNYDER. 





To General Micuarx Brieur. 
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PHILADELPHIA : 
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ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. 


A number of gentlemen, from different States, favorable to 
the priaciples of Free Trape, having assembled at Philadel- 
phia on the 4th of June, and taken into consideration an Ad- 
dress, published in the New York Evening Post, recommend- 
ing an Anti-Tariff Convention, unanimously 

Resolved, That a Convention, for the purpose of securing the 
efficient co-operation of the friends of Free Trade, throughout 
the United States, in procuring the repeal of the Restrictive 
System, be held at the Mansion-House Hotel, in the City of 
Philadelphia, at 10 o'clock in the morning of Friday the 30th 
day of September nest; and that there be invited to attend 
the same, such citizens, from all the States of the Union, twith- 
out distinction of party, who are favorable to the object of the 
meeting, as may find it convenient to attend. 

It was also 

Resolved, That notice of the said meeting be published, and 
that Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the cause 
of Free Trade, be requested to give it circulation. : 





The Address referred to in the foregoing article, originally 
published in the New York Evening Post, and subsequently in | 
this paper, appeared with some typographical errors. A cor- 
rected copy is this day presented, oa our first page, and a re- 
ference to it will show how many reasons there are why the 
opponents of Restrictive and Prohibitory laws should exert 
themselves, and meet their adversaries with their own weap- 
ons. The resolution adopted at the late meeting of the Manu- 
facturers, at New York, to organize Societies throughout the 
country, for the propagation of the fallacies of the American 
System, supported as it was by the raising of a fund of five 
thousand dollars, and the enrolling of one thousand subscribers 
for a dai'y paper in New York, must satisfy any one that no 
effort will be left untried to fasten upon us the yoke of the re- 
strictive bondage. If those whose property is thus to be sport- 
ed with, in order te enrich the monopolists, will no: endeavor 
to stem the curreat, at least by concentrating their influence | 
and intellectual powers, by assembling together aad giving such | 
a weight to their opinions, as can never be conferred in any | 
other mode, they must prepare to submit, or to encounter the | 
hazard of revolution. What is chiefly wanted at the North, is, | 
that the people should know that the complainants at the South 
are in earnest. The local divisions about the means of redress is | 
construed into a diversity of sentiment as to the real operation of | 
the protective policy upon Southern interests and feelings. Let | 
it be once understood that the Seuth ts unanimous in her conric- | 
tion that the Tariff policy is oppressive and wuconstitutional, and | 
that she will not forever submit to usurpations which annihilate | 
the liberty, for the preservation of which the Unien and the Con- | 
stitution were framed, and a change of policy may be looked | 
for. The presence, at Philadelphia, at the Convention, in Sep- | 
tember next, of some of the distinguished citizens of the South | 
and Southwest, would do more to convince our well-disposed | 
but deluded advocates of the Tariff, that the harmony of the | 
country requires a sacrifice, than all that could be written in 
the very few papers which have magnanimity enough to give a 
hearing to the complaints of the planting States. We therefore 
earnestly press it upon those gentlemen who cao make it con- 
venient to attend, to do so. Amongst the farmers, planters, | 
merchants, professors of political economy in our various col- 
leges, lawyers, physicians, and retired gentlemen, who belong 
to the side of Free Trade, there exists a mass of intellect, 
which could be brought to bear most advantageously upon the 
Northern States at the present crisis. If the approaching oe- 
casion is lost, another may never be afforded, and future times 
may look back upon this memorable period, and say, ** How 
possible it was for a few men to have saved that Union!” Ino 
conclusion, we state, that the anaual commencement at Priace- 
ton College takes place on the 28th September, and, as there 
arc amongst the alumni of that institution a great number of 
our distinguished citizens, whose presence at the Convention 
would be desirable, we mention the fact as an additional in- 
ducement for their attendance, as it would afford ua opportu- 
nity for the admixture of the utile duici. 

















So long as the Tariff party insisted upon it that their pro- 
tective duties were not prohibitory duties, so long the advocates 
ef Free Trade maintained that the whole duty was a tax upon 
the consumer. Finding themselves unable to sustain themselves 
against this position, they shifted their ground, and reluctantly 
confessed that several articles were altogether excluded by the 
high duty; and affected to believe that they were victors in the 
argument with the Free Trade men, because they could show 
that the price of the American manufactured article was not as 


Een 


son on this subject, could ever have assumed the position which 
the Tariff folks think they have thus so triumphantly refuted 
—and their victory is, therefore, nothing more than a refutation 
of their own silly conceits, which had been conjured up into 
the form of opposing arguments. Their chuckling upon this 
subject reminds ove of the Chinese, who, whenever they are 
caught in a cheat, always make it a point to laugh, and to try 
to turn the joke upon their accusers. 

But, although in the case of prohibitory dutics, the consumer 
does not pay ao additional price for the domestic article equal 
to the whole duty, yet he does pay some additioua! price, and 
in most cases, uuder our system, a very considerable one. The 
exact amount thus paid is kept cautiously out of the view of 
the people, by the very act of prohibiting the introduction of 
the foreign article ; aud, were all our duties prohibitory upon 
manufactured goods—that is, were the American System carried 
out to tts full extent—nobody would ever know but that we had 
them as cheap in this country as in apy other. Prohibition, 
therefore, is the policy aimed at by the restrictionists, because 
it keeps consumers io the dark—ard prices abroad might fall 
fifty per cent. without their ever knowing it. 

The following are some of the articles now absolutely pro- 
hibited, or nearly so, by our laws, enacted “to regulate com- 
merce,” or with the pretence of raising revenue : 

Coarse cottons, costing abroad less than 8 cts. per sq. yard ; 

Lead, pig and bar ; 

Shot, all kinds ; 

Cut Nails ; 

Nail Rods ; 

White Lead ; 

Coarse flannels and baizes, and other woollen stuffs, costing 
less than 12 cents per square yard. 


If a boy, in .katiug on the ice the first day after the pond is 
frozen over, should fall through and be drowned, it would occur 
at once to every body that the ice was too thin to bear him. If 
a gua bursts in the hand of a sportsman, and blows off his fin- 
gers, every one can perceive that tne barrel was too weak for 
the load. If a man travelling on the road in the depth of win- 
ter, dressed in a suit of nankeen, should happeu to be frozen to 
death, every body would admit that it was because his clothes 
were too thin. If a bridge gives way under a loaded wagon, 
and precipitates the horses and driver into the river, every one 
acknowledges that the materials were too slender to bear so 
heavy a weight. Indeed, such is the common sense of man- 
kind, that no one can be found so stupid as to ascribe these 
misfortunes to any other than their true causes. And yet we 
see, every few weeks, an account of the explosion of a steam- 
boat, which destroys or mutilates the passengers—and yet it 
never occurs to any body that these explosions very often take 
place in consequence of the want of strength in the boilers, 
owing to their being made of thin iron ; a defect which is to 
be mainly aseribed to the absurdity of our laws, which impose 
a duty of $78 40 per ton upon boiler-plates, which cost in En- 
gland only £9 15s., that is, $46 80, (estimating the pound stg. 
at $4 80,) which is 167 per centum. Thus it seems, that, for 
the purpose of enriching two hundred owners of iron-mines, 
the lives and limbs of the whole population of the U. States 
are to be placed in jeopardy. 





The motto of the Strate Rights party, is, * Liberty, the 
Constitution, Union.” It is not a little remarkable that the 
American System party, in their manifesto put forth at Wash- 
ington, on the Sth of March last, adopted the identical same 
words, but like the arms of soldiers at a funeral, they were 
reversed. That document concluded thus: “ Let us rally for 
the Union of the States, for the Constitution, for American 
Liberty, as it was while every man was yet free to speak his 
opinion, and for the preservation of those great interests for 
which the Goverament was established.” Let us now exam- 
ine and see if there be any essential difference in principle 
between the sentiments conveyed by these two mottos : 

The State Rights party entertain the opinion, that liberty 
is the great end and aim of the institution of Republican 
Government. Without liberty, Constitutions and Unions 
would be idle mockery, and an insult to the common sense of 
freemen. Liberty, therefore, is entitled to the first place in 
the rank of the glorious trio which graces the front of our 
Banner. Next comes the Constitution. By that instrument 
liberty is preserved, or was intended so to be by its framers, from 
all despotic encroachments, or unauthorized usurpations on the 
partof the Federal agent acting by the Executive, Legislative, 
or Judicial branch of the Government. Union, though last, not 
the less valued, is the blessed fruit of an observance of the Con- 
stitution. No other Union but such as results from an adher- 
ance to the Constitution, could by possibility long exist. For 
what is Union? Nothing but the harmony, friendship, and 
brotherly affection existing between political families, founded 
upon a community of interests, of burdens, and benefits, and 





regulated by mutual sympathies and kind feelings. Such a 


high as wonld be the price of the foreign article with the duty Union happily subsisted in our country until within the last few 
added. Upon this miserable subterfuge they are willing to rest | years. Would to God we could say the same at the present 


their pretensions for sound reasoning. If, say they, the price 
of the coarsest cotton goods in England is 5 cents per yard, 
and the duty upon it is 83 cents, whilst the price of the Ameri- 
can jmanufacture, of the same quality, is 8 cents per yard, it 
is very clear that the consumer of the latter does not pay a tax 
equal to the whole duty. Now, no person, who pretends to rea- 


period. Can Union, or any thing that deserves the name, 
exist between parties where some unlawfully oppress others, 
grind them to powder, and treat them with coutumely and 
tyranny? It is impossible to imagine it. And yet such is the 











Uvion which is placed in the front rank in the manifesto re- 
ferred to, as we shal! undertake to show. 
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Jo that instrument Usion stands first. Aye, such a Union as 
is desired by that party, must stand first, or it could not stand 
at all. It isa Union which leaves the Constitution and Liberty 
in the back ground. It is the sort of Union which England 
claims with Ireland and Hanover, which Russia claims with 
Poland, which the Sultan formerly claimed with Greece. It 
is the Union by which the strong can put fetters on the weak, 
by which the powerful can plunder the powerless. It is the 
Union which subsists between the highwayman and the plun- 
dered traveller. No wonder, then, that it should oceupy the 
chief place in the motto of the American System. But how 
do we know that this is the Union so highly honored in this 
manifesto? We answer, that it is admitted so to be, in the 
very quotation itself. ‘: The preservation of those great iater- 
ests for which the Government was established,” can only 
have reference to the great iuterests of the Tariff aud Interna! 
Improvements. The rally is to be made for their preserva- 
tion, aad if they cannot be preserved without the usurpation of 
undelegated power, as it is very clear they cannot be, it 
follows, that the Union thus celebrated, is such a one as we 
have described. And if so, of what avail is the Constitution ? 
What becomes of liberty ? Tie former is a dead letter, a mere 
piece uf waste paper held up to be laughed at by those who are 
pocketing the fruits of this glorious Union. The latter is @ 
burlesque upon human freedom, and is no more entitled to the 
appellation which belongs to the chief element of the rights of 
man, than the liberty enjoyed by the galley slave. 





‘‘ Who would give a thousand dollars for a shawl,” asked a 
lady of our acquaintance, the other day, who had been shown 
ove ut a shop, at that price, ** when so many poor people could 
be relieved from distress with such asum?” ‘The remark was 
very natural, and one which is very often excited when people 
give extravagant prices fur articles of dress or juxury. But are 
we sure that the rich man, who can afford to spend large sums 
in costly apparel, does not, by so doing, render as great a ser- 
vice to the poor, as if he gave his money in alms? Let us 
examine the history of this shaw!, and see how many people 
will have been benefitted by its sale, and thus have been pre- 
vented from the necessity of asking alms, which is a far better 
mode of serving the poor, than giving them alms after they 
are in waat; for, in one case they produce something in ex-, 
change for the money they receive, and iu the other case they 
do not. 

The shaw! was a rich green, with a splendid border, of what 
is called real camel’s hair. It was made in the East Indies, 
where it possibly cost five hundred dollars, the residue of the 
price heing required to pay freight, insurance, interest, com- 
missions, duties, and other charges, and the importer’s and re- 
tailer’s profits. The process necessary for its manufacture, and 
for procuring the raw material in India, gave a demand for the 
labor of a number of persons. and its transportation to this 
country employed many more, such as the seamen who navi- 
gated the ship, the mechanics who built her, and the laborers 
who assisted in loading and unloading her. In fact, the labor- 
ing classes in every country, who live by their industry, may 
be considered more or less as standing in need of the patron- 
age of the rich ; and, if that patronage were to be withheld, 
it is easily to be seen that they would soon be placed in the at- 
titude of paupers, iastead of that of industrious producers who 
give an equivalent for what they receive. From this it may be 
seen that those who buy articles of value cannot do it without 
giving employment to the laboring classes, which emplovment 
it is that keeps them from actual poverty. 

But we expect to hear some patrio*ic American System man 
ery out, ** This is all true enough, but charity should begin at 
home : If our rich people are inclined to expend their money 
upon articles of taste and luxury, let them give employment to 
eur own citizens, by purchasigg articles of domestic prodac- 
tion.” What! has the American System no bowels of com- 
passion for the poor Hindoos? Does it teach that philanthro- 
py is no longer friendship to man, but to one’s own household ? 
Does it prescribe limits to the spirit of benevolence and good 
will due to the whole human family as children of one com- 
mon parent, and say, Love thyself better than thy neighbor ? 
Does it assert that the rule of conduct obligatory upon every 
individual, towards other individuals, is not of equal obligation 
upon a natien in reference to other nations? We ask these 
questions, not for information, but to shame that portion of the 
champions of the Restrictive System, who make professions of 
piety, aad who, whilst they compass the whole earth to make 
proselytes to their faith, are putting into practice and main- 
taining a vile and anti-christian policy, subversive of all the 
feelings of charity aud universal benevolence which true phi- 
lanthropy and religion enjoin. 

But we will argue with them upon their own ground—we 
will take them up upon their own selfish reasoning—and will 
show that the purchase of this foreign shawl, produced by the 
industry of Indians, was nevertheless procured by domestic in- 
dustry. We presume that no one will deny that that part of 
the price which pays the ship-owner, the seamen, the ship- 
carpenter, the sail-maker, the rigger, the mast-maker, the ship- 
smith, the painter, the plumber, the block-maker, the pilot, the 
porter, the merchant, the clerk, the retailer, and the various 
others whose industry is in part rewarded by the importation 
of this shawl, is a reward to American industry. And now as 
to the other part of the price, supposed to be equal to five hun- 





cved collars. Was the shaw! obtained for nothing? We pre- 
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Barner of the Constitution. 
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sume no one will assert this. It was therefore paid for. And 


how was it paid for! 
First. Either by shipping cotton goods to Calcutta, from 
Boston or some othe: port ; or, j 


Secondly. By a bill on London, transmitted for sale to Cal- | 


cutta ; or, 
Thirdly. By a shipment of specie. 
As to the first mode, (which is quite a possible one, for there 


were cotton goods shipped to India, within the last five years, | 
enough to pay for twe dozen shawls,)* any statistical collector. 


. . ° . i 
might see that the fund was derived directly from domestic in-| 
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Now let it be remembered that the purchasers were 
‘pot the cousumers, nor even retail dealers, but wholesale 
merchants, who bought to ¢ell again to the retailers. The pro- 
fit which the wholesale merehants charge upon their agency in 
the business, may fairly be estimated at ten per cent., which, 
added to the price paid to the importer, (averaging upon the 
above invoice $ 2 964 per yard,) would bring the cloth to the 
retailer at $3 26. A city retailer would have to charge at 
least 124 per cent. profit, and thus the city consumer, who lives 
at the fountain head, would have to pay $3 67 for a cloth 
which cost in England from 6s. 5d. to Gs. 8d. per yard, that is, 


? is ‘ . -  renai vhs 
dustry ; and it therefore wants ne further evidence te prove | $1 42 to $1 48 per yard, or say, by retail, $1 75. 


that the shawl was the product of American industry. 

As to the second mode, the bill upon London could only have 
been drawn upon some fund deposited there from the sale of 
some products of American iodustry, shipped to London, or 
and, in this case, the shawl will have been 


procured by domesne industry. 


some other place : 


As to the third and last mode, the only point we have to as- 
certain is, how the specie was obtained by us. lf it came out 
of the mines in North Carolina or Georgia, it was cleariy pro- 
But, if it came from Mexico, it 


was paid for by domestic productions of some kind vr other ; 


duced by domestic industry. 


and, although the process was a little more round-about than 
the other mode, it was still a purchase uf a shawl with the pro- 
ducts of domestic industry. 

To make this plamer, we will illastrate it by an analogous 
ease. A lady wants a camel's hair shaw!. The lady's husband 
has a store full of goods of another sort, and he offers these ip 
exchange for the shaw!. The owner of the shawl says he does 
not want any coffee, or tea, or cotton, or tobacco, or rice, and 
that nothing will suit him but money. But the merchant finds 
another dealer, who wants coffee, tea, &c., but who has no 
shawls for sale, and is willing to pay money for what he buys. 
The husband therefore sells his coffee, tea, &c., to the one, and 
buys the shawl of the other. Now, is not the shawl, in this 
case, as certainly and as manifest!y procured with the coffee, 
tea, cotton, tobacco, or rice, as if the very shawl-merchant 
himself had taken them ? 


* The total value of cotton goods shipped to India, trom the United 
States, during the years 1820-"27-"28-"20, was $12,710. 





_ In our last paper we referred to an invoice of woollen cloths 
which we had examined, and now call the attention of our 
readers to some facts connected with the duty on this article, 
which we venture to say will astonish those who have had no 
practical acquaintance with this subject, and especially those 
who live in the interior of the c antry, where the American 
System, like the rolling of a snow bali, acquires magnitude as it 
goes. It is our intention to show, in a way that cannot be dis- 
puted, how much it costs a nan in middling circumstances for 
a suit of clothes in England, how much it costs for one in 
Philadelphia, and how much it costs for one in the interior of 
the country: and will then leave it to any farmer or mechanic 
to say, whether he is a gainer or a loser by the said system. If 
we assert any thing that is erroneous, we will correct the error 
upon its being pointed out, and we frankly invite the scrutiny 
of those who may discover any defect in our positions or calcu- 
lations. 

The invoice referred to was dated on the 14th of January, 
1831. It consisted of three cases of cloth, containing 36 peices, 
measuring 866} yards, black, blue, and fancy colors, of the 
width of 53 to 55 inches, that is, averaging fifty four inches, or 
a yard and a half. 

The cost was from 6s. 5d. to 6s. 8d. per yard, and the whole 
cost of the invoice was £ 288 5s. Os., which, reduced to our 
currency, at par, is - - - - - $ 1,281 22 
The costs of importation were 20 per cent. including 

exchange, insurance, interest, freight, and all other 


charges, amounting to - . . 956 24 





Making the whole cost in Philadelphia - . $1,537 46 
Add to this the amount of duty, being 45 per cent. 
upon $1, the estimated cost, or 674 cents per run- 
ning yard, _—s.- . - - - $584 72 
Deduci iaterest for 10 months, the credit 
allowed on the duties, say 5 percent. - 29 23 
555 49 








Aod we have - - - - . - $2,092 95 
as the cost in the United States, of this iavoice. 
The sales were as follows: 


1 Piece sold at $2 per running yard. 
5 0 


1 do do 275 d do. 
8 do do 2 85 do do. 
4 do do 2 874 do do. 
16 do do 3 00 do do. 
2 do do 315 do do. 
4 do do 3 20 do do. 
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36 pieces,the aggregate amount of which was $2,568 27 





Leaving a surplus of - . . . 475 32 
But as these goods were sold at a credit of 6 to 8 
months; interest for 7 months, upon an average, 


89 89 


say 34 per cent. must be deducted, amounting to 





Leaving a clear profit of . - - . 
which is equal to 18 4-10 per cent. upon the whole cost of im- 
portation, duties included, or 25 per cent. upon the actual capi- 
tal employed by the importer. 


This calculation gives the cost to the city consumer. Let us 
now see how much the country consumer has to pay for the 


same article. The country me:chaut must give for the cloth 


ithe same price that the city retailer pays, that is $3 26 per 
yard. But can he afford to sell at the same profit?) Every 
one who is acquainted with the rate of profits throughout the 
interior of the country, knows that 25 to 50 per cent. are inva- 
riably charged, except in the largest towns, where the compe- 


tition has operated very extensively. We have conversed with 
several merchants who give it as their opinion, that cloth 
which costs in Philadelphia, of the wholesale dealer, $3 26, is 
retailed in Ohio and other Western States at $5 per yard. 
We will, however, estimate the profit at 374 per cent., which 
will bring the cloth to $4 48 per yard, including expenses of 
transportation. And thus it would seem that the very same 
cloth which costs the English farmer or mechanic $ | 75 by 
retail, costs the inhabitants of our Atiantic cities $3 67, and 
our farmers of the interior $4 45 per yayl. 

It now remains for us to see how much this same cloth would 
cost the American consumer, if it were not for the American 
System. The cost in England, as we have seen, is, upon an 
average, $1 45 per yard. The costs of importation would be 
20 per cent., that is 29 cents per yard. Add to this a duty of 
15 per cent., sufficient forall purposes of revenue, on the prime 
cost, Which would amount to 213 cents, and the importer’s pro- 
fit of 10 per cent., equal to 144 cents more, and the cost would 
stand thus: 





Cost in England, per yard, - . . - $145 
Charges of importation, including exchange, ~— - 29 
Duty, : : . . ° . - 213 
Importer’s profit, 10 per cent., - - . 144 

$2 103 


This would be the total cost of importation, and it must be 
kept in mind that when the duties are low, the importer him- 
self sells tothe retailer without the intervention of a middle 
man. ° This was always the case in former days. It is the 
system of high duties which has created a middle class of mer- 
chants, jobbers, &c., and has given rise to all the complaints 
about sales at auction, British agents, &c.; for when duties are 
high the cautious merchants are afraid of the fluctuations of 
the market, which are liable to be ruined by smugglers, and 
diminish their importations; and those who do embark must 
be paid for the risk they run of losing by those fluctuations. 
There has been no time when the profits of the importers of 
woollen goods have been as great as at this period, and it is, 
therefore, no wonder that many of them prefer the Tariff as it 
is, to any lower rate of duty. 

Now if the city retailer could get this cloth at $2 10 per 
yard, he could afford to sell it and gain his profit of 124 per 
cent., at $2 37, that is at $1 30 less per yard than he now gets. 
The couviry merchant, also, after charging his profit of 374 per 
centum, including, as in the other case, the expenses of trans- 
portation, could afford to sell his cloth at $2 89 per yard—that 
is, at $1 5Y less per yard than he now gets. These are solemn 
truths. They are facts, and not hair-splitting theories. Let any 
man, who values the comfort of the American people, examine 
this subject for himself, and, if he believes that one cloth coat 
is better than two, in cold weather, let him stick to the Ame- 
rican System. . 








DIALOGUE 
Between a Pennsylvania Farmer and an Iron- Master. 


Farmer. Well, neighbor, how do you do? 1 am glad to see 
you. I have just finished reading the petition of the Philadelphia 
Blacksmiths, presented to Congress, last winter, and the Report 
made to the Sepate by the Committee of which Gen. Hayne 
was Chairman ; and it has bothered me prodigiously to know 
how we American System men are to get over the arguments 
and facts there brought forward. 


Iron- Master. Oh, my dear friend, it is all stuff—it is all theory. 
These stupid blacksmiths do’nt understand the business. They 
have undertaken to meddle with a subject which is beyond their 
comprehension ; and, what they call argument, is mere fudge. 
The American System is too deep a science for a parcel of 
chuckle-heads to give an opinion about. It is a glorious Sys- 
tem, which is carrying the nation to the highest pinnacle of 
prosperity. Has not Great Britain become enriched by it? Do 
not all the wise nations of Europe pursue it most rigorously ? 
And is not all South America fast following the example ? 

Farmer. All this may very well be, but, somehow or other, 
I have, iu spite of all I could do to prevent it, imbibed some 


$385 43] misgivings about the policy of adhering to the tax bn iron. 


The blacksmiths have told some plaguy queer things about it ; 
and, unless you can prove that they are not true, I, as an ho- 
nest mao, shall be obliged to take their side. 

















Tron- Master. Well, let us hear some of these queer things, 
and I will soon explain them away fur you. 

Farmer. In the first place, they say that the tax upon ham- 
mered bar iron, such as comes from Sweden apd Russia, is 
$22 40 per tun, and upon rolled bar iron, such as comes from 
E.ngland, is $37 perton—making an average of near $30 per 
ton. Now, as the former iron costs abroad only about $60 per 
ton, and the latter less than $30—making an average of 845— 
it follows that the tax is equal to 66% per centum upon the first 
cost. 

Tron- Master. All this is true, but I see nothing queer in that. 
This duty, or tax, as the nullifiers call it, you know, is put on 
for the protection of domestic industry ; and surely there is no- 
thing injurious to the public in that. All domestic industry 
ought to be protected against foreign competition, and you 
kuow our iroa-mines could pot be werked if the British were 
allowed to sell ws their iron $37 a ton cheaper than the pre- 
sent price. 

Farmer. Well, but, neighbor, I do not see the matier precise- 
ly as you do. I remember, right well, that old Robert Cole- 
inan, in Lancaster County, made the bulk of his fortune by his 
iron-mines, when the tax was only 74 to 15 per eentum; and I 
do uot see any reason why all the fertile mines in the country 
could not be worked to equal advantage now, under the same 
tax, as well as in former days. Perhaps the barren ones would 
have to be abandoned, but I do not see any more reason why 
| should have to pay a tax to enable you to dig iron ore out of 
a worn-out mine, than that you sbould have to pay a tax to 
enable me to raise corn out of one of my worn-out fields. As 
to this notion of yours, about protecting domestic industry 
against foreign competition, it sounds very clever, and very pa- 
iriotic ; but, somehow or other, it does appear to me, that, if I 
can buy iron for my plough-shares, axes, hoes, spades, shovels, 
harrows, pick-axes, crow-bars, traces, chains, wheel-tire, horse- 
shoes, reaping-hooks, seythes, saws, hatchets, hammers, scales, 
steelyards, gimlets, augers, nails, screws, locks, bars, bolts, hin- 
ges, lightning-rods, pump-handles and rods, at two dollars per 
hundred less than I now pay, it would be just so much saved 
in ny pocket. 

Tron- Master. How do you make it out to be two dollars per 
hundred, when, according to your own calculation, the duty is 
only one dollar and fifty cents per hundred weight? 

Farmer. The difference is made up by the merchant, who 
makes me pay him a profit on the amount of the duty paid to 
the Government, and I am pot quite sure that the difference is 
not greater than I have stated it to be. 

Iron- Master. Well, but do you not see, that, by paying $37 
a-ton more for iron, you create a home market for your agri- 
cultural produce, and get a proportionably high price for it? 

Farmer. lt cannot say that I see any such thing. In the first 
place, if the men employed in digging and hauling iron ore, 
in cutting wood, in melting the ore, and in the various processes 
of making iron, were not employed in that business they would 
be employed in something else, and would still have to eat. 

Tron- Master. Allow me to interrupt you: they would all 
have to eat, it is true, but some of them would turn farmers. 
and would have agricultural produce to sell, instead of buying 
it, which would interfere with your market. 

Farmer. This might be true, but for every customer we should 
lose at home we should gain two abroad, and the Joss of the 
home market would be more than made up by the foreign 
market. But, even supposing that there would be a loss of a 
customer in the way you mention, it could not produce apy vi- 
sible effect upon the market price of produce. It is estimated 
that the whole number of persons in the United States who 
derive employment from the making of iron, does not exceed 
eleven thousand, which is in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion as one is to one thousand. So that, if the whole bundle 
of them were to turn farmers, the effect produced upon the 
price of produce would not be perceptible. But, even admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that a fall would take place, I 
will leave it to yourself to say whether it could possibly be 
equal to the amount we should gain by getting cheap iron. I 
now pay $100 for a ton of iron, or, what is the same thing, I 
pay 100 bushels of whear. If there was no tax on iron, I 
should get the same ton for $60, or 60 bushels of wheat. I 
will now trust to your candor to say whether I would not gain 
more by the fall in iron, than I should lose by the loss of de- 
mand for my produce. 

Tron- Master. Why, since you have put it to my candor, I 
must acknowledge that there is an appearance of argument in 
your remarks, which requires some consideration, and I shall 
accordingly refer to my friends Niles and Carey for a solution. 
In the mean time I beg you to suspend your opinton upon this 
point until the next time I see you. 





During the heat of the election for a Member of Congress, 
last November, at Boston, when the contest ran so high be- 
tween Mr. Appleton and Mr. Lee, it will be recollected that 
Mr. Webster made a speech at Faneuil Hall on two successive 
evenings, in support of the American System candidate. A 
report of that speech was promised by the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, an advocate of the restrictive policy, and we for some 
time anxiously looked for it, but to the present day have look- 
ed in vain. As this suppression of the display of the oratorical 
powers of so distinguished an advocate of the anti-commercial 
policy as Mr. Webster, has excited some conjectures as to the 
complexion of that speech, we publish the following letter 
from a correspondent who heard it, retreive by us soon after 
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its delivery, which will serve, in the absence of better testimo- 
ny, to show the cause of this concealment. 


Boston, December 18th, 1830. 


Mr. Webster's speech was most inadvertently promised by 
the Editor of the Daily Advertiser, but I imagine nothing was 
further from the intention of Mr. W. than a publication of it. 
A man of Mr. Webster's talents and sophistical powers, who 
employs two evenings to satisfy his hearers that he bad good 
aud sufficient reasons for betraying bis friends aod deserting 
his principles, will never allow such a production to go beyoud 
the limits of a pepular assembly, heated with party zeal, or 
something still more exciting, and therefore prepared for any 
apology in explanation, however lame aud embarrassing it might 
appear in a form where it could be examived with more care 
aud more composure. 

The truth is, Mr. W. was vever before in a situation where 
his ingenuity and eloqueuce could pot furnish somethiag plau- 
sible in defence of a weak aud worthless cause ; but, ou this 
occasion, when the whole city, friends and foes, were assem- 
bled, to hear a defence and justification of his sudden conver- 
sion from his former precepts and doctrines, he was entirely 
overcome, and, after some painful efforts to explain what never 
can be explained satisfactorily, he fairly acknowledged that the 
principles he maintained in 1820, in the Hall where he then 
stood, were stil! the priaciples to which he adhered, and that 
his conduct with regard to the tariff question, in 1827 and *22, 
grew out of a change, not of principles, but of circumstances. 
lu other words, that the principles on which the Free Trade 
party rested were still as sound, in his opinion, as in 1820 and 
1824, but that they were aot expedient for himself aud his par- 
ty to Act upon. | 

This is the position assumed by Mr. Otis, Mr. Everett, Mr. 
Gorham, and ether manufacturers aod partisans of the Ameri- 
can System, and they are the principles which have been act- 
ed upoa by the Massachusetts Delegation in Congress since the 
tariff act of 1823 was brought under discussion. The late elec- 
tion brought eut seme confessions with regard to the principles 
oa which Mr. Clay aud Mr. Webster found their hopes of suc- 
cess in the comieg contest for the Presidency, which astonish- 
ed many even of the admirers of these great politicians, and, 
if I mistake not, have weakened the attachment of many of 
their mest honest, though deceived, political followers. ‘Their 
leading principles, as developed in the heat of the late coutest- 
ed election, were : 

ist. To promote the views of Mr, Clay, by exacting a pledge 
from all candidates for office that they would do all in their 
power to carry out the principles of the taxing system, com- 
monly called the ** American System,” to their utmost extent, 
as laid dowa by that gentleman in his late speech in Cincinna- 
ti—namely, to prohibit the importation of every thing which 
this country can manufacture or produce, even though it might 
burder the consumers with double the taxes they now pay. 
This article, in the new political creed, has secured the unqua- 
lied allegiance of the incorporated manufacturers of New Ea- 
gland and their numerous retainers and dependents, consisting 
of nearly all the lawyers, politicians, idlers, editors, domestic 
agents, operatives, aspirauts to office, &c.—who, though few 
io aumbers, compared with the other classes, yet, from their 
wealth, aad, above all, their zeal and union, control the elec- 
tieas of all New England but Maine and New Hampshire. 


2d. To advocate Internal Improvements at any cost, and 
more especially in the Western States, with a view of securing 
their attachment to the American System, and of rendering it 
necessary to keep up the system of high duties after the extin- 
guishmeut of the National Debt. This has for some time been 
the scheme recommended by Mr. Webster, but till lately it was 
not so clearly understood as a sine qua non in the qualifications 
of a Clay partisan. 

3d. It is clearly understood, in this quarter at least, that the 
controversy with Georgia, Mississippi, &c., as respects the lu- 
dian claims and treaties, shall be made a party question, what- 
ever be the course adopted by the President aud his Cabinet, 
or the parts in Congress usually acting in support of the Ad- 
ministration. The object chiefly iu view, in this way of treat- 

dng this matter, is, to keep a hostile feeling towards the South- 
ern States, and this is deemed a fruitful subject to work upon 
the fanaticism of some and the political zeal of others, and to 
bind together the party who have founded their pecuniary and 
political fortunes oa perpetuating and extending the system of 
monopolies, or of overthrowing an Administration whieh stands 
in the way of unlucky politicians on the one hand, and threat- 
ens on the other to moderate some of those burdensome taxes 
which were created for the benefit of incorporated manufactu- 
ters, iroa-masters, sugar-planters, and other wealthy and pow- 
erful classes, in varieus sections of the Union. 

Te these priaciples the political friends and partisans of Mr. 
Clay, ia this quarter, are understood to stand pledged > but I 
apprehead the prospects of that gentleman are not in so pros- 
perous a condition as to enable the most sanguine of his follow- 
ers to anticipate a faithful adherence to them on the part of 
some of the contracting parties ; and it must not surprise you 
to see a division from the Clay party of New England, in favor 
of some new candidate not yet in the field. When great men 
get into the habit of changing sides, and of abandoning princi- 
ples, it becomes easy and pleasant, provided it is profitable, to 
change again—and so it may be with some of the great meu 
now étroegly attached to the political interests of Mr. Clay, 
who has no held whatever oo the confidence or affections ol 
the New Englanders, save his often-pledged promise to sustain 
the taxing system. 


—<— 


The follewing eloquent language, which is as appropriate, 
in some respects, to the actual state of Politics in this country, 
as to that ia Great Britain, is extracted from a pamphlet pub- 
lished at Lendon, in December last, uader the title of * A Dis- 
cussion of Parliamentary Reform—By a Yorkshire Freehold- 
er 258 

« Akin to the fear of innovation is the dread of theory: aad, 
as one is often exhibited by those who support the most decid- 
ed inroads on the policy of our forefathers, so is the other fre- 
quently manifested by men who persist in maintetiing the most 
extravagant hypotheses. ‘The dread of theory is, in fact, with 
most people, the dread of close aud consecutive reasoning ; and 
they little suspect that, geuerally speaking, the only difference 
between themselves and the philosopher whom they stigmatize 
as a theorist, is, that they do in a loose and slovenly manner 
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what he performs with skill and precision. They draw their 
inferences without any distinct consciousness of the operation, 
while he deduces his conclusions with a clear knowledge of 
what he is about. When they assert that old customs, and es- 
tablished arrangements, are better than any others we can de- 
vise or adopt, and point to their efficacy in past ages as a proof 
of their suitableness to modera times, they are theorizing (to 
use the word in their sense) just as much ay the man who 
contends that there are other regulations which are required by 
the altered circumstances of the present day, snd which are far 
more adapted to promote the happiness of society as it now 
exists. ‘he important question is, not whether a man theort- 
zes—for all men do and must theorize, iv their meaning of the 
term—but whether he perfurms the operation correctly. 

* Even granting that the projects of reform are theoretical— 
that is, not immediately deduced from facts, but the result of 
several intermediate processes of reasoning, (which [ presume 
is what is meant,)—it will not be denied that the grievances 
and gross defects of the present system are practical enough. 
The useless places and unmerited pensious which it sanctions 
—the standing armies—the oppressive taxes—the complicated 
and ili-digested laws—the expensiveness of justice—the impe- 
diments to the diffusion of knowledge, and to social improve- 
ments—the venality und profligacy both of the electors and 
their representatives : all these are not, I regret to say, the off- 
spring of a speculative brain, but actually existing facts, the 
sad results of the present constitution of our legislative body. 
There is 0 man who will deny the existence of some or all of 
these evils, and perhaps no one who does not draw some infer- 
ences concerning them. That would be a singular mind, in- 
deed, ia which such facts could have a place without suggest- 
ing some conclusion or other. Now, whether a man deduces 
the conclusion that such evils are not to be remedied by any 
meaus within our reach, or that they are to be remedied by 
certain means which he describes, he is equally, in either case, 
forming a theory ; and, therefore, to brandish the term theore- 
tical against his adversary, is any thing but a proof that he un- 
derstands what he is doing, 

‘To theorize well is, undoubtedly, in many cases, aud espe- 
cially in political affairs, a nice and difficult task. ‘To survey 
and comprehend the complicated relations aud effects of polli- 
cal institutions, requires a knowledge of a multitude of fae's. 
and much study and reflection. We are apt to overlook many 
of those circumstances which ought to be taken into account, 
and the neglect of which must inevitably vitiate our conclu- 
sions. But this is a source of error to which all parties are li- 
al-e. He who contends for things as they are, is no more ex- 
empt from it, than he who advocates the necessity of adapting 
our institutions to the altered circumstances of society. 

This liability to error certainly imposes upon us the necessi- 
ty of caution: we ought to be cautious what steps we take, but 
we ought also to be cautious how we stand still and take no steps 
atall. ‘To this latter error there are politicians in the present 
day who seem peculiarly prene, without beiog aware of its 
daugerous character. They do not perceive, that, remaining 
still, amidst objects in motion, may be more perilous than mov- 
iug forward in the genera! procession. Many of them have yet 
to leara, that, from the condition aud faculties of human nature, 
the progress of knowledge, including of course political know- 
ledge, is, in certain circumstances, inevitable—dcestined to take 
place iu defiance of the feeble efforts which may be made to 
check it—in spite of the artificial mounds which may be raised 
to oppose the majestic current, and which will ouly have the 
effect of creating a turbulence in waters otherwise rolling on 
in unbrokeo tranquillity. No plausibilities which statesmen 
nay utter—no temporary triumph, woo through the weakness 
or the prejudice of their hearers—no lofty and disdainful tone 
they may assume—will have any tendency to stay the inevita- 
ble advance of opinion. ‘There are sow minds at work, in al! 
civilized countries, arranging aod maturing their conceptions 
ou the momentous subject of political government. By them 
truths are continually produced—they are uttered to the world 
—they are heard—they are past recal—they fix themselves on 
men's minds with a tenacity which renders it impossible to 
shake them off; they become the eternal inheritance of the buman 
race—and must, sooner or later. be felt, in the removal of those 
extensive evils}which the usurpations of the few have inflicted on 
the many. Why, then, will statesmen persist in imagining that 
sophistry, and plausibility, and appeals to prejudice, and the 
thousand artifices of political management, can be of perma- 
nent @vail 7?—that the world may yet be kept in a state of pu- 
pilage 7?—that nations may be coaxed and dandled into quiet 
and good humor, or haply frowned into submission, while un- 
productive revellers live on their patrimony, and waste their 
substance? The time is coming, when nothing will do but a 
sincere course and a single aim—wheo a statesman must con- 
sult the happiness of the people, and court that publicity aud 
investigation which honest intentions can never have any rea- 
son to shun. What influence and admiration would that ruler 
create for himself, who, casting aside all other dependence for 
the maintenance of his power, relied solely and simply on the 
adaptation of his measures to promote the public good {” 





We recommend to the notice of the reader the extract on our 
third page, from a Sermon delivered before the Sunday School 
Union, which points out the true sources of our national pros- 
perity, and shows the priaciples of free trade to be enjoined by 
the Christian Religion. 





(> * Statist,” No. 5, has been received, and shall appear 
next week. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





La Granoe, Cuester Dist. (S. C.) 
May 7th, 1831. 

Dear Sir: 1 am happy to find your excellent paper so much 
sought after, and read with so much avidity by the common 
readers of our part of the State; and if your paper is as much 
read in every part of the United States as it is ia this, it surely 
will result in beneficial effects to our beloved country; and if 
the unfeeling majority in Cougress cannot or will not see the 
truth, they will ere long, 1 hope, be brought to feel it, by finding 
their seats filled by better and more enlightened men; and 
without a reform iu Congress 1 am afraid nothing will ever be 





done to allay and settle the well grounded * excitement of 
| the South” about the Tariff. 





ASSIA TT 


Greenspornouch, (Groreta,) June Ist, 1831. 
Dear Sir: In justice to you | will say that Cam pleased with 
the Banner. The Southern people will not despair of the Re- 
public yet, while there is such an unwavering and consistent 
advocate of the true faith, as yourself, among those who are 
gulled and made * # cat's paw of,” by the Aristocracy of the 
North. TL approbate the plan proposed to you by one of your 
correspondents, some time since, to devote a part of your pa- 
per to essays of a literary and scientific nature. | have no 

doubt but that it would be gratifying to most of your readers. 





Montoomery, (ALABsama,) June 2d, 1831. 

Dear Sir: l congratulate you ou the increase of your sub- 
scription, and sincerely do I hope its increase will continue up- 
til every house and hut ia the couutry shall contain it. It has 
dove more towards bringing the people to a correct under- 
standing of the true meaning of the Constitution, and of the 
operations of the Tariff and Lloternal Improvements, than eve- 
ry other paper ip the Union. In this section of the State its 
effects have been tremendous. The people read and under- 
stand your illustrations, and conviction is the inevitable conse- 
quence. The circulation of the Banver will continue, and I 
= not ia a few years it will equal that of any paper in the 

ulol. 





Puttapecrata, June l4th, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Iu my last communication to you, I ventured to 
express ap opinion that neither Kentucky nor Ohio derived the 
least benefit from che present Tariff, and | think [ will be sup- 
ported by every impartial and honest politician in asserting 
that these States have no interest whatever in adhering to the 
present odious ** American System,’ and in submitting to be 
taxed heavily on the most necessary articies of life. Men of 
common sense peed not be told that, to establish manufactories 
on a sure and permanent foundation, a considerable capital and 
surplus population are required, which these States do not 
fully possess; admitting, however, the existence of both, what 
necessity can justify the Federal Government in imposing 
heavy duties on foreign goods, solely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting manufacturers, and enabling them to prosper at the 
expense of commerce and agriculture? This system of fraud, 
oppression, and injustice, would disgrace the most despotic 
countries of the world, and has been forced ou the people of 
this Republie by a faction guided by intrigue and avarice. 
Unfortunately, the poor are deluded and imposed upon by a 
specious name, and bave bestowed their aid in directing the 
withering haad of tyranny against their own rights and liber- 
ties. The advocates and champions of the Tariff, profiting by 
the apathy of their adversaries—the friends of Free Trade— 
succeeded in securing the confidence of persons unaccustomed 
to reason on the jusiice and injustice of the laws, or on the 
doubtful points of the coustitutionality of them. ‘To the inde- 
peudent yeomen, and the honest and industrious laborers, we 
must address ourselves in the language of truth and sincerity, 
and tell them in plain terms, that the existing Tariff law was 
enacted, in 1528, in direct opposition to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and for the express purpose of establishing a monop- 
oiy, by protecting domestic manufactures, to effect which the 
poor must necessarily suffer, by more thao the real value of 
almost every article they consume, to enrich the sugar-planters, 
and the proprietors of iron mines, and salt works, as well as 
the woollen and cotton manufacwrers. The iofluence of men of 
great wealth in the Eastern and Middle States, is made use of 
to keep up this system of taxation, and having embarked large 
sums of money in manufacturiug stock. their sole efforts are 
directed to their own advancement, and they care not for the 
agriculturists and the poor. Even our merchants, unable to 
stem the tide of prejudice and corruption, are fast degenerating 
into apathy. Where are the men to be found inheriting the 
principles of their Revolutionary ancestors! Where is the 
spirit that resisted the Stamp Act, aad a paltry tax on tea? 
Can it be possible that the character of this land of liberty is so 
changed, aud the people so degraded, as to submit to be the 
dupes of a system that, if persevered in, will eventually 
anuibilate our foreign commerce, aod render the United States 
contemptible both at home and abroad? Can it be possible that 
the patriots of Boston, and the other great cities, have abandoned 
the cause of Free Trade, and are unwilling to make an effort 
to defend their rights, and wipe from the face of the country 
the foul stain which has been stamped upon it by apostates to 
liberty ? Will they barter the Republic for filthy lucre ? Will 
they assist in Oppressing the poor mariner and mechanic, and 
substitute looms and spinning-jenuies for ships and ploughs ? 
Will they arrest the progress of the unfoitunate emigrant who 
has sought an asylum among us, and doom him to toil within 
the walls of a manufactory, instead of guiding his steps to the 
forests of the South or the West, that he may be an 
independent cultivator of the soil, an honest freeholder, 
and lay up for his children a rich iwheritance? Will they 
join in the hue aod ery against him because he is a for- 
eigner? Justice aod humanity forbid it! It is really most 
ludicrous to notice the various opprobrieus epithets which 
have been applied to the friends of Free Trade and liberal 
principles! ‘They are stigmatized as foreigners and nullifiers, 
The highly respectable and industrious mechanics who thrice 
petitioned Congress, and petitioned in vain, for a repeal of the 
duty on iron, have beea upbraided for their truly republican 
and honorable conduct, with being foreigners ; but they have 
gained a glorious triumph over their opponents, for having vin- 
dicated the cause of Free Trade against oppression and injus- 
tice. The advocates of the Prohibitive System, when ata 
loss for sound reasoning to support their cause, have recourse 
to slander and low abuse. Itisof no consequence to the world 
whether a man be bern on the ocean or on the land, or, per- 
chance, some thousand feet above the earth in an air-balloon, 
if he is a useful and virtuous member of the community. 
What more have we a right to expect? Who nobly devoted 
their lives and fortunes to aid in securing the independence of 
the United States, but foreigners, among whom are the illustri- 
ous names of La Fayette, Montgomery, Sr. Clair, Kosciusko, 
Steuben, De Kalb, Pulaski, and a host of othera! Who are 
eogaged in our manufactories and mines, and labor in making 
our canals, railroads, and other public works? Foreigners ! 
Who were our ancestors? Foreigners! There is really some- 
thing too illiberal and contracted, to be jealous of the merits of 
men, or refuse to acknowledge them because they are foreign- 
ers. Genius is the property of mankind, aad should be cher- 
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ished by every civilized nation. The s.rtwes of men are not to 
be fixed by geographical limits. He whe labors to improve his 
adopted country, who devotes to her interests his time and 
talents, merits a civie crown, and ranks with the most favored 
of her native sons. The spirit of philauthropy shiclds from 
oppression the virtuous of all countries, without regard tu 
local distinctions and sectional feelings. ‘The term pullifier 
has been so hacknied, and so misapplied, as to be almost dis- 
regarded, and treated with derision. It is promiscuously ap- 
plied and little understood. The man who veatures to expose 
the folly and injustice of the * American System,” is called a 
nullifer ! 
poor, and champion of their rights and liberties, he is still a 
nullifier! Such is the persecuting spirit of the violeut support- 
ers of the * bill of abominations,” that a very few escape the 
tongue of malevolence. One among the few has indeed been 
peculiarly fortunate and favored. 1 allude to a highly amiable 
citizen of South Carolina, most justly distinguished for bis in- 
tegrity and talents. Jo addressiug his constituents, he held the 
following language: 

That, as Congress has imposed the Tariff, then is our independence 
but a phantom!—then have the patriots of the Revolution toiled and 
bled in vain'!—then would it be better for us to return to our former 
colonial vassalage, when, if unjustly taxed, the burden was imposed 
without discrimination upon all our countrymen—when, if oppress- 
ed, our oppressors were not our representatives—when, if cuslav- 
ed, we were not guilty of forging the chains ourselves with which our 
liberty was manacled 

Had these truths been expressed by either of the two highly 
distinguished patriots, Governor Hamilton or General Hayne, 
they would have been villified with the grossest abuse, although 
nothing but perfect contempt could be shown for the foul and 
slanderous tongues from which it might emanate. It is with 
pride and pleasure I read, in the last number of the Banner, 


the able speech of the Ilon. George McDutfhie, delivered at a| 


festival lately given to bim by a numerous and respectable 
party of gentlemen in Charleston. It is a lucid and impartial 
exposition of the injurious effects of the Tariff, and particalar- 
ly of its operation on the interests of the South. This elo- 
quent address is replete with seund sense ; it is the language of 
a true patriot, and should be read by every man in America. 
How long will the sordid spirit of gain continue to pervade 
this country, and blast the fair prospects of the people—subdue 
the fine feelings of the heart—and render a despotic and aspir- 
ing majority deaf to the complaints of their fellow-citizens! In 
the name of justice, reason, aud common sense, I call on eve- 
ry honest and disinterested man, whose mind is uncorrupted, 
and whose talents are not perverted, to unite in destroying the 
Tariff monster, that be may no longer fatten on the vitals of 
the poor. ‘To the good sense and feelings of the supporters of 
the Restrictive System, I appeal. Let them retract their er- 
rors, and generously make atonement by promoting the pros- 
perity of the United States. If they value the peace of the 
Union—-if they regard the ties of nature—-if they have any 
wish to preserve the sanctity of the Constitution—-let them 
pause and reflect, and abandon a measure which is productive 
of nothing but discord. 1 solemoly invoke the spirit of a Wash- 
ington, a Hancock, and a Patrick Henry, to save this Republic 
from being sacrificed to despotism and anarchy! I solemoly 
warn the friends. of the Tariff of the fatal consequences which 
must ensue, if they obstinately persist in their hostility to the 
cause of Free Trade. Let them take wisdom in their councils, 
and listen to the advice of those whose only wish cau be to 
promote the general happiness of the people. 
1 am yours, 


HERMANN. 





FOR THE BANNER OF TIF CONTSITUTION. 





GEORGE McDUFTIIE. 


TO THE EDITOR: 
The avidity, and even rapacity, with which Mr. McDuffie 
has been struck at for bis late dinner-speech in Charleston, has 
been quite remarkable. Independent of the great Northern 
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mavufaeturing capitalists and monopolists, we have seen him 
pounced upon by Gales & Seaton of the “Intelligencer,” Mr. 
Age of the “ Journal,” Genl. Green of the * Telegraph,” and 
of course by all the papers of Charleston, Soath Carolina, of a 
certain description, ia. a manner so fierce as to induce the idea 
that be had really been guilty of some flagrant criminal act, 
and about to be consumed by public indignation. What, how- 
evet, is peculiarly worthy of uvotice, in the matter, is, that, 
whenever Mr. MeDaffie touches the United States Bank, or 
even makes un ordinary eflort upon the freedom of the press, 
and the exercise of judicial tyranny, the most of these papers 
abouad in eulogies on the disinterestedness, the talents, and the 
honest and patriotic bearing of his conduct. Let bim but open 
his mouth, however, against the Tariff of Duties—a subject 
whieh has engrossed his profound reflection more than any, I 
had like to have’ said all, others—and all at once Mr. McDuffie 
becomes demented, and almost absolutely crazy. Although 
even here they most inconsistently admit his talents, yet they 
make hin utter absurdity and nonsense—they make him a vile 
enemy to the Constitution and the Union of these States. They 
vive him no eredit when his honest convictions tell him,and when 
he proves, that he is struggling under the weight of oppression, 
weighty enough to arouse slaves, and much more to make free- 
men feel. They cannot for a moment realize the truth of any 
thing he says, when he proves, to the clear conviction of nine- 
teaths of Carolinians, and four-fifths of all the native-born citi- 
zens of the Southern States, that a tariff of duties, merely for 
the protection of manufactures, apart from revenue, is not only 
a cross, fraudulent, and insidious violation, of the federal com- 
pact, but operating an absolute change in the fundamental fea- 
tures of the Goverament, because the Federal Constitation was 
mainly based upon the foundation of protecting, cherishing, and 


most part, realizing only 3 per coatum, and many of them not 
1 on property invested, whilst the manufacturers of cottons, 
woollens, and sugars, are at this very moment realizing the 
enormous profits of 15, 20, 40, and even 50 per centum ! 
Hiow do these adroit editors and monopolists get over the as- 
tounding fact of the present miserably impoverishing situation 
of the States referred to by Mr. McDuffie? Why, by either 
denying the palpable fact, or attributing it to any and every 
other cause but the true and the main ove. Six States, enti- 
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tled all to equal lews and equal protection, and of course to the 
imposition of equal burdens, rise up, and say, * We are enor- 
| mously oppressed, by a perversion of the compact whieh 
formed the Union of States, and the matter ts getting worse 
and worse every day.” What is the consequence? Why, that 
these States cannot even be hecrd—and, if heard by a few, 
they are told that “the majority”? have determined the ques- 
tion, and the South must submit. Or some few, a little Solder 
ivan the rest, will point to the Supreme Court, as if to mock 
our distresses. Yes, they point to a tribunal never ordained by 
the compact itself to try questions of State and Federal sove- 
reignty, those being merely political. And, to render the farce 
of a remedy still more glaring, they point to a Court, every 
‘member of whom, and some voluntarily aud extra-judicially, 
have pre-determined and pre-judged the question. Look at Mr. 
Justice Baldwin, who was for years Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures in Congress, and Mr. Justice Johnson, who 
even volunteered his opinion, in answer to an invitation to a 
public dinuer. I say nothing of the glaring fraud and deceit in 
the title of every bill passed merely for protection, which pur- 
perts to be for revenue. But I really beg pardon, Mr. Editor, 
tor taking up space in your very valuable paper—(L say “very 
valuable’ paper, because it is perhaps the only paper that care 
speak the truth in these Middle and Northern regtons,)—ia ob- 
servations so discursive and incoherent. My object was only 
to disabuse Mr. MeDuffie, if I could, of some share of the oblo- 
| quy cast upon him for standing up boldly for Liberty, the Con- 
| stitution, and the Union, and to assure those who assail him so 
keenly, that the sense of justice, and spirit of the South, are 
not yet dead, and, harshly as the sound may grate on their 
ears, (and I say it not by way of threat, but in a sadness and 
with a gravity becoming the great occasion,) there are thou- 
sands, and hundieds of thousands, imbued with the same spirit 
and zeal with Mr. MceDuifiee, who must and will be deliberate- 
ly and patiently heard—aye, and heeded, too—before the pre- 
sent grasping and onerous Tariff shall be deemed the settled 
policy of this covatry! Let all such know, as they of necessi- 
ty must, in the end, learn, and feel, and realize, that the cau- 
tiously reserved rights of the States composing this Union are a 
mere bubble—yea, worse, a crying curse—unless they can be drawn 
out and enforced against a concerted, bargaining, end monopoli- 
zing majority, whe may choose, by pretended constructions. to 
trample under fovt the spisit and substance of the Constitution ! 


A SOJOURNER. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

No. XXVII. 

It may be necessary to repeat what has heen stated in sub- 
stance before, that the effect of an open trade would be, that 
after a short time tropical fruits would be nearly as cheap in 
our ports as in those whence they would be exported. None 
can te!l the effect of duties and enstom-house restrictions to pre- 
vent the expanding of trade. A duty of fifteen per cent. with 
the vexations that attend its collection, may operate to prevent 
the business from beiug fifteen times greater than iz would be 
if not restricted. This is probably the effect of our Tariff, 
taken all together, in the interchange of our fruits with those 
of foreign countries. The consumption of fruits, if there were 
free trade, would be greater than that of salt or gypsum; the 
If trade were free, in the 
natural course of things, the interchange of fruits between 
the United States, the West Indies, South America, and Asia 
and Africa, would gradually grow up asa large and important 
business. The inhabitants of different climates, after a short 
experience, acquire a taste for the fruits of other countries, 
which are at first distasteful. Ordinarily, unaccustomed fruits 
are relished at first taste, and nothing finds a more ready mar- 
ket than freit, where there is ability to purchase it. The per- 
ishable nature of most fresh fruits, and the smali demand, ren- 
der it necessary to charge bigh profits. ‘This accounts for the 
extravagant disparity of price between domestic fruits and 
foreign fruits which are produced abroad in as great profusion 
as any of our fruits, except, perhaps, apples. The natural 
price of apples and grapes is not greatly different, although ap- 
ples may often be purchased in New York for a dollar and a 
half a barrel, while grapes, foreign or domestic, sell at from 
eighteen to twenty cents per pound. A steady and large de- 
mand would very much counteract the difficulty of not being 
able to preserve fresh fruits from deeay. 

The effect of this reform in a short time would be, to render 
the price of the rich and inestimable foreign fruits—that keep 

through the year, or nearly through the year, without material 
| injury—so small, and the enjoyment of these now forbidden 
fruits would be so universal as to astonish the Tariff party, 
who think of nothing in relation to these absurd restrictions 
but some particular branches of domestic industry, to which 
their attention seems riveted. Free trade would give the al- 
most unknown luxuries of dates, figs, currants, and raisins to 
thousands of families who have never anticipated such a change, 
from the destruction of the American System; and whet is 











the health of the country. it would enable our sick to procure 
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this oppression is to lessen and finally to cut off this commerce. 
They cannot hear Mr. McDuffie’s eloquence, when he proves, 
(what, indeed, has been shown in innumerable instances before) 
that the Coustitution was adopted to ¢yualize, as far as possi- 
ble, the public taxes and burdens of the Union ; whereas, the 
‘Tarif has a direct tendency to render them as uncgual and op- 
pressive as possible—When, in such strains of conviction, truth 
this honest and talented son of the South dwells on 
the dilapidating and impoverished state of the whole Southern 
country ; i. which fact he cangot be deceived, for it lies most 
manifestty open te the view ef all mankiod—planters, for the 
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1 dwell the more on this part of the subject, because the fix- 
idity of ideas which supports the Tariff has not fastened upon 
this part of it—the preventing the interchange of our fruits, and 
productions from fruit, for the like returns from abroad. Our 
cider is now preferre? to champaigne in some ports of the 
Mediterranean; and if free exchanges were proffered, it 
would be found that our apples alone, in their natural state, 
as apple sauce er preserved apples, would bring us returns 
that would diffuse not only wealth but health throughout the 
country. There need be no place not very remote from 
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fruit eanaot be had at all seasons of the year; and let any man 
of common experience say whether he does not believe that 
ripe fruits are nature's medicines, and that if the use of them 
were free, and not stinted as it now is, it would tend to pro- 
mote health and length of life. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XXVIII. 

__ In regard to fresh and perishable fruits, the benefit of Free 
Prade would not, perhaps, at first, be so extensively diffused 
through the country, as in regard to dried or preserved fruits, 
or those less liable to immediate decay ; but it could not be 
long, after the removal of restrictions, before the greatly in- 
creased intercourse, which must be consequent upon the remo- 
val of restrictions, would place these unproscribed medicines 
withia the reach of the greater part of those who require them. 
l‘oreign fruits are now luxuries, known, indeed, but scantily 
enjoyed. They are chiefly consumed by the rich, a small share 
only going to the-sick, or invalids who may be considered on 
the sick list. But for the unnatural barriers which keep them 
out of the country, nearly every family could oecasionally en- 
joy these fruits, and many families would enjoy them in pro- 

fusion. 

Our fruits are sometimes deficient, and ray not in all cases 
answer the purposes of foreign fruits. It would be well, if it 
were only to show the different modes in which restrictive laws 
operate, (which those who impose them do not contemplate, ) 
to consider what maybe the increased amount of health in the 
country, if the eustom-houses should be shut up, and the sick, 
or those who desire to preserve themselves from sickness, could 
at all times procure figs, grapes, lemons, oranges, dates, prunes, 
or other equally healthful fruits, as substitutes for physic. 

The export of our fruit, in consequence of opening our trade, 
would in all probability suffice to pay for an anti-tariff supply 
of the means of luxury and health, to be diffused through the 
country, in the shape ef delicious foreign fruits. Whoever has 
known a feverish, bed-ridden paticnt. whom the ordinary con- 
tents of an apothecary's shop had failed to benefit, gloat vpom 
the contents of a basket of Havana oranges, and has observed 
their almost miraculous effects to restore his health, will not 
consider this as a fanciful argument against commercial restric- 
tions. A legislator knows not what he dees, nor in what form 
mischief will result, when he shuts out the resources of nature. 
If the injurious effect of the Tariff, in its limited application to 
foreign fruits, were slight—if it only prevented the display of 
taste in the decoration of a table—if it only inhibited the inno- 
cent and pleasurable gratification of appetite—it would be still 
a part of a noxious system, aod therefore should be done away. 
But it does more : it prevents production, diminishes wealth, 
and injuriously affects the health of the country. 

4th. Drugs and Medicines.—If there be any thing ir the me- 
dical art, or in the power of medicine, to preserve or restore 
health—if diseases render medicines necessary—then the ab- 
surdity of a restrictive system, which, without necessity, limits 
intercourse with the countries where the means of health are 
to be procured, is manifest. Were it not a customary folly, it 
would he considered the height of abserdity. The evil and ab- 
surdity would be of the same kind, although less in degree, if 
the Tariff did vot extend to the articles required for health—if 
there were no duty on drugs aud medicines—for, whatever re- 
striets intercourse with any country, renders its productions 
dearer and more difficult to be had. The increased acquaint- 
ance with the countries that supply what the physicians term 
the materia medica—the increased knowledge of the articles 
used as medicines—the improved quality of medicines, from 
selection, and greater care in cultivating and preserving them 
—if there be any use in the healing art—would increase its 
utility. Many articles, now scarce and dear, would beceme 
cheap and in common use. 

The present desigu of the writer is rather to suggest hints of 
the results that may be expected to follow from the adoption 
of the system of Free Trade, than to enumerate any propor- 
tion of those results. Man is not competent to enumerate the 
henefits to — from throwing open the resources of nature. 
I select a single instance to convey an idea of a general result, 
and, from ignorance, may err in the selection : 

Arrow-Root is now bought at the apothecary's shop at a dol- 
lar or seventy-five cents a-pound when genuine, or at half a 
dollar when adulterated. Free Trade, in course of time, would 
make it cheap—perhaps as cheap as wheat flour. Thies food 
is very nutricious, and at the same time very light and digesti- 
ble, and is considered invaluable by mothers, who know 
properties for feeble or sick infants. It has probably preserve 
the lives of children, whose stomachs could vot bear or would 
have rejected other food. It is now only used by a few rieb 
people in this country. 

Arrow-Reot is mentioned as a sample—as one of the instan- 
ces which investigation would show to be beyond the possibili- 
ty of enumeration—io which commercial restrictions interfere 
to prevent the people of the country from availing themselves 
of the redundant beneficence of nature. 
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